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Joseph  Crimble  Rotbrock, 

Cbe  father  of  forestry  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  one  to  whom 

Cbe  Pennsylvania  State  forest  Academy 
Owes  its  Existence, 

this  Book  is  most  respectfully  Dedicated. 


foreword 

fiappy  years  have  been  spent  in  this  school  by  eleven  classes,  and  the 
events  of  earlier  days  are  rapidly  sinking  into  oblivion,  heretofore  there 
has  been  no  publication  concerning  school  life  edited  by  the  students  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  forest  Academy. 

Che  Class  of  1914  has  assumed  the  task  of  preserving  some  of  the 
memories  of  this  institution;  of  establishing  a  record  of  its  foundation, 
development  and  activities;  and  of  preserving  a  brief  history  of  the  life  and 
achievements  of  all  who  have  been  associated  with  the  school,  whether  in  the 
Student  Body,  faculty,  or  Commission. 

Che  editors  have  endeavored  to  portray  the  school  life,  the  light  and 
frivolous  side  as  well  as  the  serious.  Chey  present  this  4 'Oak  Ceaf  ”  to  the 
students,  alumni,  and  intimate  friends  of  the  Academy,  hoping  that  it  may 
recall  pleasant  memories  of  days  spent  at  P.  S.  f .  A. 


former  members  of  (be  Commission 

Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock 

In  1881  a  lecturer  before  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
said,  “Shall  the  soul  yoke  all  its  energies  to  the  car  of  daily  care  and  material 
nature  until  its  wings  are  crippled  and  it  can  no  longer  soar  into  realms  of  pure 
mental  enjoyment?”  If  any  life  can  be  cited  as  proof  that  a  work  free  from 
the  taint  of  material  desire  is  possible,  it  is  certainly  that  of  the  “Father  of 
Pennsylvania  Forestry.”  The  story  of  his  life  is  a  tale  of  constant  devotion 
to  Science  and  to  the  State. 

Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock,  the  son  of  Dr.  Abram  and  Phoebe  B.  Rothrock, 
was  born  April  9,  1839,  in  McVeytown,  Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania.  His 
youth,  spent  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  him  the  love  of 
the  forest  and  of  hunting  which  has  constantly  characterized  his  life.  He  pre¬ 
pared  for  college  at  Freeland  Seminary  (now  Ursinus  College),  and  at  Acad¬ 
emia  in  Juniata  county.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at 
Harvard  University  in  1864  after  interrupting  his  college  career  to  serve  two 
years  in  the  army.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  131st  Pa.  Vol.  Inf.,  was 
wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  and  was  later  made  Captain  of  Co.  E,  20th  Reg. 
Pa.  Vol.  Cav.  At  Harvard,  he  was  especially  influenced  by  Asa  Grey,  and  is 
wont  to  attribute  his  interest  in  Botany  to  his  mother,  who  was  related  to  the 
Botanist  Darlington,  and  to  Professor  Grey. 

In  1864  and  1865  he  studied  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  course  was  interrupted  to  allow  him  to  join  the  party  of  exploration  in 
British  Columbia  during  1865  and  1866.  The  annals  of  this  expedition  are 
published  by  the  Government  of  British  Columbia.  He  returned  to  college 
and  received  his  Doctor’s  degree  in  1867.  He  then  taught  Botany  in  the  State 
Agricultural  College  for  two  years. 

After  his  marriage,  May  27,  1868,  to  Miss  Martha  May  of  West  Chester, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  Medicine  and  i-emoved  to  Wilkes  Barre.  Here  he 
rapidly  built  up  a  good  practice,  largely  surgical,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
active  founders  of  the  Wilkes  Barre  Hospital. 

In  1873  he  partly  abandoned  Medicine  for  the  more  congenial  work  of 
Botany.  He  was  Surgeon  and  Botanist  to  the  Lieutenant  Wheeler  expedition 
of  exploration  west  of  the  100th  Meridian.  His  report  makes  up  one  volume, 
in  which  many  new  species  are  described.  In  1877  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  Auxiliary  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Michaux  Lecturer  on  Forestry.  From  this  time  forward  his  work 
led  him  into  contact  with  the  realities  of  forest  devastation.  His  studies  in 
Europe  had  given  him  an  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  Forestry  and  he 
became  the  first  vigorous  and  consistent  agitator  for  a  sane  forest  policy  in 
the  State.  His  labors  were  finally  successful  and  his  service  as  the  Botanist 
member  of  the  Commission  of  1893  made  him  the  logical  appointee  as  first 
Commissioner  of  Forestry.  He  served  on  the  Commission  until  December, 
1913,  and  was  the  Commissioner  of  Forestry  until  June,  1904. 

Dr  Rothrock  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  of  the  principal  forestry  and  conservation  associations,  being  a 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Forestry  Association  and  General  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rothrock  have  been  born  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  loving  cup  to  Dr.  Rothrock  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  by  the  conservation  interests  of  the  state  he  said,  “But  for  the  steady 
aid  and  encouragement  of  my  life  companion,  my  safe  adviser,  my  wife,  faith 
in  victory,  I  fear,  would  have  failed  me.  I  am  her  contribution  to  the  Forestry 
work  in  Pennsylvania.” 
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John  Fulton 

Born  in  Drumard  Cross,  County  Tyrone, 
Ulster,  Ireland,  October  16,  1826.  Emi¬ 
grated  to  the  United  States  in  November, 
1848,  and  now  resides  at  Johnstown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Educated  in  the  Erasmus  Smith  High 
School  in  Drugannon,  Ardtrea  Classical 
Seminary,  and  studied  civil  engineering  in 
the  City  of  Dublin.  In  1870,  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.A. 
A  well-known  civil  engineer  and  an  inter¬ 
national  authority  on  the  coal  and  coke 
industry.  Has  been  connected  with  the 
building  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad  in 
Ireland,  the  North  Branch  Canal,  and  the 
Tunkhannock  Aqueduct  of  Pennsylvania. 
1856  to  1872,  President  and  Mining  Engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top 
Railroad.  1872  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Bradford  and  Bridgeport  Railroad.  In 
1874,  became  General  Mining  Engineer  of 
the  Cambria  Iron  Works  and  from  1888  to 
1892  its  General  Manager. 

Author  of  “The  Manufacture  of  Coke 
and  the  Saving  of  By-Products.”  Subse¬ 
quently  he  made  a  tour  of  the  continent 
studying  the  methods  of  coke  manufacture 
and  published  his  observations  in  1905. 

Has  been  President  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  Johnstown  Board  of  Health,  and 
Johnstown  Parks  and  Playground  Commis¬ 
sion.  Is  a  member  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society. 

In  1901,  Mr.  Fulton  was  appointed  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Reservation  Com¬ 
mission,  and  served  until  March,  1911. 

Married  Miss  Anne  Mackay  of  Arthur, 
Canada,  in  1855. 


Isaac  Brownell  Brown 

Born  in  Rasselas,  Elk  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  February  20th,  1848.  Educated  at 
Smethport  Academy  and  Alfred  University 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

After  graduation  he  commenced  reading 
law  but  taught  school  and  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
during  the  period  he  was  engaged  in  his  law 
studies.  Admitted  to  the  bar  of  Erie  coun¬ 
ty  in  1876.  Served  three  terms  in  the  state 
legislature,  1880  to  1886.  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Bureau  of  Railways  1887  to  1903.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Internal  Affairs  1903  to  1907. 
Instrumental  in  establishing  the  Soldiers’ 
and  Sailors’  Home  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
Member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
and  Major  in  the  National  Guard  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Appointed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Reservation  Commission  1900  to 
1904. 


Mira  Llovd  Dock 

Born  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  De¬ 
cember  25,  1853,  a  daughter  of  Gilliard  and 
Lavinia  Bombaugh  Dock.  Now  residing  at 
Caledonia,  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Educated  at  home  by  private  tutors  and  res¬ 
ident  governesses,  attended  Mrs.  Dixon’s 
School,  Harrisburg;  St.  James  School,  Lan¬ 
caster;  Brooke  Hall,  Media.  Took  one  year 
of  Biological  work  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  in  1895  a  study  tour  of  the 
Black  Forest  of  Germany  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  advice  of  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis. 

Miss  Dock  became  interested  in  Forestry 
through  her  botanical  work  and  especially 
interested  in  Pennsylvania  Forestry  after 
hearing  one  of  Dr.  Rothrock’s  lectures.  In 
1901  she  was  appointed  by  Governor  Stone 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Reservation 
Commission.  In  1913,  on  the  expiration  of 
her  third  term,  she  retired  from  the  work 
to  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  she  had 
given  almost  twenty  years  of  her  life.  Has 
traveled  extensively,  her  field  work  and  pro¬ 
fessional  duties  having  taken  her  into  48 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  13  other  states 
besides  tours  through  Canada  and  Europe. 
A  contributor  to  “Garden  and  Forest,”  1889 
to  1898,  and  the  author  of  many  biological 
and  forestry  articles,  as  well  as  a  talented 
lecturer.  Member  of  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association,  American  Forestry  Association, 
National  Civic  Association,  Vice  Chairman 
Conservation  Department  of  General  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs. 


Albert  Cole  Hopkins 

Born  in  Villenovia,  Chautauqua  county, 
New  York,  September  15,  1837,  son  of  Jo¬ 
seph  J.  and  Abigail  Swift  Hopkins.  Edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools  of  Forestville, 
New  York,  and  at  Alfred  University.  Sub¬ 
sequently  located  in  Lock  Haven. 

Prominently  identified  with  the  business 
interests  of  Lock  Haven  and  especially  in 
lumbering  operations.  Besides  his  Penn¬ 
sylvania  lumber  interests  he  had  large  tim¬ 
ber  holdings  in  Michigan  and  Oregon  and 
was  extensively  engaged  in  the  cattle  busi¬ 
ness  in  Kansas. 

Republican  representative  in  United 
States  Congress  from  the  16th  district,  1890 
to  1894.  Delegate  to  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  Philadelphia,  1900,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1904.  In  1901,  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Stone  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Forestry  Reservation  Commission,  but 
was  forced  by  physical  inability  to  resign 
in  1904. 

Mr.  Hopkins  died  of  apoplexy  June  9, 
1911.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Matilda 
G.  Hopkins,  his  two  sons  and  a  stepdaugh¬ 
ter. 


Che  Commission 


Robert  S.  Conklin 

Commissioner  of  Forestry 

Born  in  West  Hempfield  Township,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  July 
24,  1858,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Sneath  Conklin. 

After  having  received  a  common  school  education  he  entered  a  printing' 
office.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  at  that  business  and  then  connected  him¬ 
self  in  various  capacities  with  newspapers  in  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  now  resides.  Married  Miss  Sallie  Case  Patton  of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  the  father  of  six  children,  four  girls  and  two  boys. 

He  has  been  actively  identified  with  the  Republican  Party.  Chairman  of 
the  Lancaster  County  Republican  Committee  1891  to  1892.  Message  clerk  of 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  in  1893.  Appointed  clerk  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Forestry  in  the  Division  of  Forestry  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  November  8,  1895,  which  office  he  filled  until  appointed  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Forestry,  April  1,  1903.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  T. 
Rothrock,  June  1,  1904,  Mr.  Conklin  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Forestry,  which  office  he  has  continued  to  hold  to  the  pi'esent 
time.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Masons,  Knights  Templar,  Shriners, 
and  numerous  other  societies. 
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Irvin  C.  Williams 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Forestry 

Born  December  2,  1866,  at  Audubon, 
Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania.  Now 
living  in  Royersford,  Montgomery  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

Educated  at  Washington  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute;  Phoenixville  High  School,  1885; 
West  Chester  Normal  School,  1886;  Ursinus 
College,  A.B.,  1891;  Columbian  University 
(now  George  Washington  University)  LL.B. 
1893;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  LL.B. 
1894,  A.M.  1912.  At  present  a  candidate 
for  Ph.D,  as  a  post-graduate  student  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Specialized  in 
Botany  and  Dendrology  and  prepared  pri¬ 
vately  in  Forestry,  Ecology,  and  Silvicul¬ 
ture.  Admitted  to  practice  law  in  the  courts 
of  Philadelphia  in  1894  and  Montgomery 
county  in  1895.  Member  of  the  Bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Washington 
Botanical  Society,  the  Pennsylvania  For¬ 
estry  Association,  Pennsylvania  Conserva¬ 
tion  Association,  Historical  Society  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Natural  History  Society, 
and  others.  Became  a  member  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Forestry,  April,  1903,  and  was 
appointed  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Forestry 
June  1,  1904.  Married  Miss  Elizabeth  Har¬ 
ley  February  22,  1895.  They  have  had 
three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy. 


Simon  B.  Elliott 

Born  in  Rome  Township,  Bradford  coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  October  1,  1830.  Present 
address  is  Reynoldsville,  Jefferson  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

Educated  at  Wellsboro  Academy  and  self- 
taught  in  civil  and  mining  engineering. 
Early  years  spent  in  working  on  the  farm. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  entered  a  printing 
office  and  served  an  apprenticeship  of  nearly 
three  years.  Being  unable  to  stand  the  con¬ 
finement  of  the  printing  office  he  engaged 
successfully  in  masonry  and  carpentry, 
teaching  during  the  winter  months.  In  later 
life  he  undertook  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  buildings  until  1872  when  he  was 
appointed  General  Manager  of  the  Bloss- 
burg  Coal  Company.  It  was  while  Manager 
of  this  Company  that  Mr.  Elliott  received 
his  first  experience  in  lumbering.  His  deep 
interest  in  Forestry  has  led  to  travels 
through  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  publishing  of  “The  Impor¬ 
tant  Timber  Trees  of  the  United  States.” 
During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Elliott  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  for  three  terms. 
The  Mansfield  State  Normal  School  was  es¬ 
tablished  through  his  efforts. 

Appointed  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Reservation  Commission  in  1904, 
which  position  he  still  holds. 


J.  Linn  Harris 


Born  June  18,  1863,  in  Bellefonte,  Center 
county,  Pennsylvania,  at  which  place  he  now 
resides.  Educated  in  private  schools,  Belle¬ 
fonte  Academy,  and  State  College.  Early 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  northern 
Pennsylvania  but  in  1883  moved  to  Colorado 
and  entered  the  cattle  industry.  During 
the  years  1887  to  1893  became  identified 
with  Sheppard  and  Harris,  civil  engineers 
of  California,  and  lumber  companies  in 
Arizona  and  West  Virginia.  President  of 
the  Bellefonte  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  Forest  Fire  Protection 
Association.  Member  of  the  National  Ge¬ 
ographical  Society,  American  Forestry  As¬ 
sociation,  Canadian  Forestry  Association, 
Pennsylvania  Branch  National  Forestry  As¬ 
sociation,  Acting  Committee  of  Pennsylvania 
Prison  Society,  and  Chairman  of  Republican 
County  Committee.  Appointed  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Reservation  Com¬ 
mission  in  1911. 


Frank  Laird  Harvey 

Born  in  Murrysville,  Westmoreland  coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  December  28,  1864.  Now 
residing  near  Foxburg,  Clarion  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Educated  at  Laird  Institute 
in  Westmoreland  county.  Studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Clarion  county 
in  1901.  Married  Miss  Helen  U.  Price  of 
Kent,  Ohio,  July  29,  1911.  Vice-President 
and  Legal  Counsel  of  the  Foxburg  Bank. 
Became  Superintendent  of  the  Fox  Estate 
at  Foxburg  in  1887  and  through  the  man¬ 
agement  of  this  estate  became  actively  in¬ 
terested  in  Forestry.  Appointed  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Reservation 
Commission  October  10,  1913. 


William  P.  Stevenson 

Born  October  13,  1852,  in  Montour,  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  Pennsylvania.  Since  1864 
his  home  has  been  in  McVeytown,  Mifflin 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Entered  the  mer¬ 
cantile  field  in  1873  and  continued  in  same 
for  ten  years.  From  1881  to  1902  engaged 
in  glass  sand  business  at  McVeytown  and 
later  became  Superintendent  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Glass  Sand  Company.  President 
of  the  McVeytown  National  Bank,  1907  to 
present  time.  Member  of  the  legislature 
1887  to  1889.  In  February,  1914,  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Reservation  Commission. 
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Ulby  the  State  forest  Academy  was  founded 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Academy  grew  naturally  out 
of  an  existing  necessity.  The  State  had  commenced  to  purchase 
lands  for  Forestry  purposes.  The  difficulty  of  caring  properly  for 
these  lands  increased  with  each  purchase  that  was  made.  Prac¬ 
tical  forestry  in  this  country  was  a  new  thing.  There  was  no  class 
of  men  trained  for  the  work.  Evidently  those  whose  lives  had 
been  devoted  to  removing  the  forests,  and  who  gave  little  or  no 
thougnt  to  the  problems  of  replacing  them,  were  the  very  last  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  the  work  of  forest  restoration  could  be  entrusted. 
Woodsmen  were  plenty.  Foresters  were  scarce,  but  needed. 

Two  alternatives  presented  themselves,  i.  e.,  either  to  train 
our  own  foresters  here,  or  to  import  them,  trained,  from  Germany 
or  France,  which  last  alternative  meant  that  the  strangers  would 
have  to  learn  our  language,  our  methods  of  work  and  of  life,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  how  to  work  with  the  insufficient  means 
provided.  Such  an  experiment  was  fore-doomed  to  failure ! 

The  remaining  alternative  was  to  train  our  own  foresters ; 
but  where?  Several  schools  in  Pennsylvania  were  urged  to  start 
real,  live,  practical  courses  of  instruction  in  Forestry.  Our  utmost 
urgency  could  elicit  no  favorable  response. 

There  was  no  money  provided ;  but  there  was  an  inexorable 
demand  for  foresters.  In  our  urgent  need  young  men  were  prac¬ 
tically  employed  to  work  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wirt,  who 
was  our  only  State  Forester.  These  young  men  were  boarded 
in  Wiestling  Hall,  and  were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  For¬ 
estry  by  Mr.  Wirt.  Mrs.  Bortree,  who  was  matron  of  the  house, 
an  educated  lady,  kindly  added  to  her  already  onerous  duties  the 
task  of  teaching  several  of  the  required  studies.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  these  first  teachers,  who  wrestled  with  almost 
insuperable  difficulties ! 

From  such  humble  start  has  grown  the  present  State  Forest 
Academy,  with  its  strong  administrative  and  teaching  force,  and 
its  fine  equipment.  Its  development  under  the  wise  management 
of  Hon.  R.  S.  Conklin  is  evidence  of  his  keen  vision  and  great 
executive  ability. 

Knowledge,  without  honor  and  patriotism,  can  never  produce 
an  ideal  public  servant.  The  founder  of  the  school  had  in  mind 
that  those  who  were  to  be  educated  in  a  State  school,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Commonwealth,  should  imbibe,  along  with  their 
strictly  practical,  professional  instruction,  a  reverence  for 
truth,  fair  dealing,  and  an  unpurchasable  loyalty  to  the  State 
under  all  conditions.  The  high  moral  standard  of  our  own  Na¬ 
tional  Academies  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  were  the  ideals  to 
which  his  thoughts  turned.  He  hopes  that  as  the  years  pass  there 
may  be  in  the  State  Forest  Academy  at  Mont  Alto  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  efficiency  and  a  steady  approach  to  the  highest  standards  of 
loyalty  and  morals. 

J.  T.  Rothrock. 


n  Student’s  Bistory  of  P.  $.  f.  J\. 

The  history  of  Rome  cannot  be  written  without  mention  of 
the  wild  geese.  The  inside  history  of  the  Academy  cannot  be 
written  without  first  mention  of  the  parrot.  Whose  parrot  it  was 
no  one  ever  knew,  but  undoubtedly  those  men  who  have  been 
Pennsylvania  Foresters,  with  few  exceptions  have  been  so  because 
they  had  no  nerves  to  be  agitated  by  the  shrieks  of  that  mean  bird 
which  always  sat  on  a  porch  opposite  the  window  of  the  room  in 
the  Harrisburg  High  School,  in  which  the  examinations  for  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Academy  were  held.  The  parrot  has  seen  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  many  boys  who  were  not  destined  to  be  Foresters.  It  knows 
of  the  boy  from  Wilkes  Barre  who  organized  the  school  orchestra, 
but  unfortunately  was  not  admitted  and  never  led  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  became  such  a  vital  part  of  school  life  from  1908  to 
1911.  It  knows  of  the  first  clash  of  the  National  Guardsmen, 
Red  and  Sarg.  It  remembers  the  day  when  the  lady  teacher 
stepped  in  on  Dr.  Royer’s  clinic,  otherwise  the  physical  examina¬ 
tion.  Only  the  class  of  1906  it  never  saw.  They  came  by  special 
appointment,  were  not  compelled  to  take  the  examination,  and 
pass  under  the  parrot’s  scrutiny.  Perhaps  that  is  why  so  few 
of  them  stayed  long  in  the  school. 


Before  the  law  of  May  13,  1903,  was  passed,  formally  estab¬ 
lishing  the  school,  Mr.  George  H.  Wirt  had  come  to  Mont  Alto. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  Ralph  Brock  and  Robert  G.  Gonklin.  They 
started  the  nursery,  did  a  little  studying,  and  cleaned  up  around 
the  premises.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  they  started  this  custom 
which  has  continually  improved  the  campus  until  now  nothing  but 
the  prosaic  occupation  of  pushing  the  lawn-mower  is  left  to  per¬ 
petuate  it.  In  the  next  summer  a  ranger,  Frankenfield,  was  added 
to  the  force,  and  a  German  Forester,  Paul  E.  Arnold,  helped  with 
the  instruction.  In  the  fall  ten  men  were  appointed  as  students. 
This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  class  of  1906.  At  this  time  the  school 
was  living  in  the  Cottage,  Mrs.  Bortree,  sister  of  Mr.  Wirt,  keep¬ 
ing  house  for  the  bunch.  After  the  Wiestlings  left  and  possession 
of  Wiestling  Hall  was  gained,  the  men  were  better  taken  care  of. 
In  1905,  there  arose  the  three-fold  division  to  be  continued  for 
four  years :  Stone  House  Gang,  Cottage  Gang,  and  Wiestling  Hall 
Gang.  Of  these  the  Wiestling  Hall  Gang  was  regarded  the  pam¬ 
pered  bunch,  because  they  had  always  the  pickings  from  the 
kitchen  and  first  notice  of  faculty  movements.  The  Stone  House 
Gang  was  an  especially  lawless  bunch  of  men,  led  by  the  “Devil,” 
or,  in  the  earlier  days,  by  Walt  Atkinson,  who  even  then  showed 
strong  traces  of  being  the  doctor  he  now  is.  The  Cottage  Gang 
was  not  exactly  responsible  for  their  actions.  A  certain  loose 
board  in  the  floor  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
explaining  these.  It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  Prof.  Illick  left 
the  Cottage  because  he  was  not  admitted  to  a  full  participation 
in  all  the  festivities;  perhaps  it  was  just  the  opposite.  Two  spots 
in  the  Cottage  were  closed  to  visitors  and  rarely  explored  by  the 
faculty.  These  were  the  garret  and  the  back  room  upstairs. 
When  John  Bastian’s  rose  wine  exploded  the  garret  had  more 
visitors  than  it  had  known  in  a  year. 

Waynesboro  now  has  paved  streets.  The  older  men  will  read 
this  with  horror.  How  could  they  ever  get  a  start  to  turn  the 
corner  into  Church  Street  in  time  to  elude  the  police.  The  farmer 
at  the  Nunnery  still  keeps  ducks,  but  they  are  no  longer  targets 
for  the  automatics.  Shooting  has  not  been  so  common  since  Pop 
Kirk  banished  all  comers  at  the  first  contest  for  the  Dr.  Rothrock 
prize. 

Along  with  the  decline  in  shooting  has  gone  a  similar  decline 
in  riding  skill.  No  longer  do  the  Forestry  boys  parade  up  the 
public  streets  in  full  riding  costume  to  see  some  of  their  number 
carry  off  prizes  in  the  riding  tournament.  Houpt  and  Morton 
were  the  champions,  winning  places  in  the  famous  tri-county  con¬ 
test  at  Chambersburg.  What  a  sight  was  that;  how  reminiscent 
of  the  days  of  chivalry  to  see  “Sir  Knight  of  the  Black  Horse” 
escorted  up  the  lists  after  taking  the  three  rings  on  his  lance. 
No  easy  thing  was  it  to  ride  under  the  three  posts,  capturing  the 
three  rings,  in  the  short  time  allowed  for  the  maneuver.  More 
frequently  only  one  was  taken  and  it  was  no  disgrace  to  miss  them 
all.  “Colonel”  Simmons  was  in  his  element  at  those  times.  Lead- 


ing  the  cavalcade  up  the  lists,  his  vast  bulk,  so  gracefully  carried 
on  his  fine  looking  horse,  gave  a  touch  of  dignity  and  dash  to  the 
occasion.  One  could  almost  imagine  him  at  Chancellorsville,  rid¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  receiving  the  bullet  through  the 
leg.  Of  this  event  the  “Colonel”  loved  to  tell. 

“Colonel”  Simmons  was  for  several  years  Master  of  the 
Stables,  and  gave  the  boys  wholesome  advice.  It  was  Dr.  Roth- 
rock’s  original  idea  to  have  cavalry  drill  regularly  carried  out. 
This  was  done  now  and  then  until  about  1907.  The  “Colonel’s” 
house  was  always  open  to  the  boys,  and  the  motherly  heart  of 
Mrs.  Simmons  will  long  be  remembered.  Nance  Shatter  often 
visited  there',  and  this  led  to  the  first  Academy  romance.  She  is 
now  Mrs.  Harold  Bryner.  “Pirn”  was  also  usually  present;  he 
was  the  son  of  “Colonel”  Simmons,  and  never  forgave  the  boys 
for  his  being  omitted  from  the  picture  of  1908. 

Romances  might  lead  one  far  afield,  were  he  to  attempt  to 
trace  all  that  have  had  their  origin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Academy.  Fewer  have  materialized,  however,  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  “Pike”  and  its  hospitality  have  a  vital  place 
in  the  history  of  many  classes  and  many  individuals.  Caledonia 
and  its  dance  pavilion  must  be  given  the  credit  due  it  for  making 
possible  many  happy  hours  when  the  week’s  work  was  done.  “Old 
Forty  Second”  has  seen  many  a  merry  party,  and  given  many  a 
cheery  greeting.  Ten  years  have  not  decreased  his  interest. 
The  camp  has  led  to  only  one  romance,  though  it  has  been  much 
frequented,  more  often  than  the  faculty  has  imagined.  The 
nurses  and  doctors  were  always  good  entertainers,  and  the  food 
was  of  the  best. 

In  1908  the  peculiar  features  of  the  school  began  to  disappear. 
With  the  completion  of  the  first  half  of  the  dormitory  the  free 
and  easy,  unhampered  life  of  the  isolated  buildings  began  to 
pass.  Those  who  have  lived  in  and  fought  for  their  own  buildings 
could  never  enjoy  the  dormitory.  Routine  was  gradually  estab¬ 
lished,  faculty  supervision  became  easier,  and  the  individuality 
of  the  former  years  was  suppressed.  Nocturnal  visits  to  the 
kitchen  and  the  spring-house  became  less  frequent,  concessions 
became  gradually  more  restricted,  and  a  more  severe  curriculum 
went  hand  in  hand  with  a  more  severe  discipline. 

The  classes  of  1909,  1910,  and  1912  will  never  forget  nor  for¬ 
give  their  part  in  the  digging  of  the  cellar  for  the  dormitory. 
The  class  of  1909  was  having  its  surveying  under  Prof.  Bay  (of 
bay-window  fame).  The  delights  of  the  “Pass  Place”  were  too 
many  to  lead  to  any  desire  to  curtail  them  in  favor  of  hard  labor 
under  the  Commissioner  himself.  But  it  was  dug,  and  dug  by 
the  boys  with  the  Commissioner  sitting  on  a  nail  keg,  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  and  with  a  corncob  pipe  in  his  mouth,  directing  the  work 
with  sarcastic  reference  to  all  miscues.  No  man  dared  shirk 
under  his  eagle  eye. 

Digging  the  cellar  was  not  the  only  hard  work  which  was 
done,  however.  There  was  the  nursery.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 


no  place  ever  heard  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  debated  than 
did  the  nursery.  The  sun  was  hot,  the  ground  was  hot  and  hard, 
and  the  work  was  monotonous,  but  the  weeds  had  to  be  pulled. 
So  it  was  done  philosophically,  and  considerable  profit  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  gained.  “The  Women”  was  the  favorite  subject,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  Forestry  and  Religion.  Making  beds  in  the  spring 
was  less  monotonous  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  after  the  con¬ 
finement  of  winter.  It  was  during  this  season  that  Emerick  and 
Retan  traded  shirts.  Story  telling  whiled  away  many  a  long  day. 
There  was  once  a  prize  for  telling  the  best  (?)  story.  The  boss 
during  this  period  was  Brock,  colored.  Brock  had  a  hard  time 
of  it  for  none  of  the  boys  could  quite  content  himself  with  being 
ordered  around  by  a  darky,  regardless  of  his  ability.  Since  1911 
the  nursery  has  been  in  charge  of  regular  Foresters  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  graduates  of  the  school. 

Fighting  fire  was  another  piece  of  hard  work  that  was  never 
wanted  but  was  never  shirked.  It  was  a  point  of  honor  with  the 
boys  in  the  old  days  (as  well  as  the  new)  to  be  on  hand  ready  for 
business  when  the  bell  rang.  One  bunch  had  to  make  a  quick 
change  after  a  hard  run  from  the  party  being  held  in  the  brick 
house,  but  they  were  on  their  horses  as  soon  as  the  rest.  In  those 
days  water  kegs  and  pumps  were  used  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Every  man  received  training  in  the  throwing  of  the  diamond 
hitch.  The  art  was  handed  down  by  the  oldest  class  to  the  newest. 
Since  the  roads  have  been  opened  up,  and  there  are  so  many  more 
fire  lanes,  reliance  is  placed  on  a  very  effective  system  of  back¬ 
firing  and  better  lookout.  Patrolling  was  often  the  work  in  this 
connection  before  the  telephone  line  was  built.  Green  Ridge  was 
the  favorite  assignment  because  of  the  trout  fishing  possible  of  an 
evening,  or  in  the  advent  of  rain.  Traditions  of  the  old  fires  have 
been  handed  down.  These  say  that  the  fire  crossing  from  Green 
Ridge  in  1903,  and  the  White  Rocks  fire  were  the  worst.  In  the 
White  Rocks  fire  there  was  the  closest  approach  to  loss  of  life  of 
any  of  the  older  fires.  The  wettest  fire  was  unquestionably  the 
one  facing  Caledonia  in  the  spring  of  1907.  How  many  a  useless 
trip  the  boys  have  taken,  how  many  weary  miles  have  been  tramped 
to  no  purpose,  all  that  the  school  might  retain  its  reputation  as 
a  sure  extinguisher  of  fire.  As  one  mountaineer  expressed  it, 
“There  ain’t  no  use  settin’  fires  any  more ;  the  forestry  boys  puts  it 
out  before  it  gits  started.” 

Each  year  the  new  class  spends  a  large  part  of  its  summer  in 
cutting  wood,  learning  to  fell  trees,  and  to  use  the  axe  and  cross¬ 
cut  saw.  Each  year  there  is  the  boy  who  cuts  his  foot  or  leg  and 
gets  a  vacation.  That  is  the  one  vacation  that  is  not  looked  for¬ 
ward  to.  The  classes  of  1906  and  1907  cut  along  the  Sanatorium 
road,  class  of  1909  at  Pondtown,  1910  on  Oak  Knob,  class  of  1911 
along  the  pipe  line.  The  first  scientific  thinnings  in  Pennsylvania 
woodlands  have  been  made  by  the  boys  learning  the  practical  use 
of  the  axe.  These  thinnings  are  now  yielding  valuable  data  for 
future  Forestry  in  the  State. 


Each  year  the  school  boys  plant  a  large  number  of  trees  on  the 
Reserve.  For  a  long  time  the  planting  was  done  at  either  lrish- 
town  Farm,  The  Old  Forge,  or  the  Carbaugh  Farm.  It  was  at  the 
latter  place  that  Bill  Dague  made  the  planting  record  of  the  school. 
It  was  at  the  Old  Forge  that  Elliott  won  his  famous  two  o’clock 
weather  bet.  It  was  at  Irishtown  Farm  that  Jack  Williams  fried 
such  good  eggs.  It  is  now  a  pleasure  to  see  these  trees,  planted 
under  such  pleasant  circumstances,  growing  into  young  forests, 
to  serve  as  lessons  for  the  generations  to  come. 

In  August,  1913,  ten  years  after  the  founding  of  the  school, 
over  three-fourths  of  the  graduates  came  back  to  look  over  the 
plantations  and  improvement  cuttings  they  had  made  and  to  recall 
the  incidents  of  their  student  days.  They  were  able  to  make  up 
a  ball  team  that  could  give  the  student  team  a  good  game.  Un¬ 
questionably,  however,  they  could  “root”  better  than  they  could 
play.  They  were  addressed  by  Dr.  Rothrock,  Dr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 
Wirt.  But  their  thoughts  were  probably  less  busied  with  these 
speeches  than  with  the  vivid  pictures  of  student  days,  recalled  by 
their  surroundings.  They  lived  over,  in  a  few  hours,  the  years 
spent  in  hard  work,  vigorous  play,  and  congenial  associations.  It 
was  not  all  play,  nor  all  work,  but  the  happy  combination  that 
makes  life  worth  living.  Lasting  friendships,  clean  laughs,  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  quietly  given,  a  life  of  give  and  take,  that  made  every 
one  a  better  man  for  having  lived  here.  No  matter  what  the  future 
may  bring  to  the  boys,  the  days  at  Mont  Alto  will  be  the  ones  to 
which  their  memories  will  return  when  age  brings  quiet  contemp¬ 
lation.  It  has  been  no  mollycoddle  school,  no  “dea’  old  Ha’va’d,” 
but  it  has  been  a  school  all  have  loved  and  been  proud  of. 

Retan. 


former  members  of  the  faculty 


George  H.  Wirt 

M.E.,  Juniata  College;  B.F.,  Biltmore  Forest  School,  1901;  Member  of 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters;  Association  of  Eastern  Foresters;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Forestry  Association;  Canadian  Forestry  Association;  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  of  Philadelphia;  National  Tax  Association;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Grange;  etc. 

Mr.  Wirt  is  a  native  Pennsylvanian,  born  at  McVeytown,  November  28, 
1880.  After  completing  the  course  in  the  public  schools  he  entered  Juniata 
College,  completing  the  Normal  Course  with  the  degree  M.E.  and  taking  two 
years  of  the  classical  course. 

Mr.  Wirt  then  entered  the  Biltmore  Forest  School  completing  the  work 
with  Dr.  Schenck  at  Biltmore  and  in  Germany,  receiving  the  degree  B.F.  in 
1901.  He  was  appointed  State  Forester  in  April,  1901,  and  assigned  to  Mont 
Alto  in  April,  1902,  where  the  training  of  foresters  was  begun  even  before 
the  formal  Act  of  Legislature  was  enacted  for  the  founding  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Forest  Academy  in  1903.  Mr.  Wirt  was  Director  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  from  its  founding  to  May  15,  1910,  during  which  period  the  course  in 
the  Academy  was  rapidly  advanced  to  include  work  only  of  collegiate  and 
professional  grade. 

In  1910  Mr.  Wirt  became  Forest  Inspector  for  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Forestry  with  headquarters  at  Harrisburg. 

He  is  author  of  the  first  bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  For¬ 
estry,  and  has  written  numerous  articles  in  forestry  journals. 

Mr.  Wirt  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Avery  in  October,  1907.  Mrs.  Wirt 
died  in  May,  1910,  leaving  one  child  Mary  Duncan.  In  1912  Mr.  Wirt  was 
married  to  Miss  Bertha  Sellers.  One  child,  Blanche  Elizabeth,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wirt. 
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Paul  E.  Arnold 


Mr.  Arnold  is  a  native  of  Germany,  the 
son  of  a  forester,  who  also  decided  to  follow 
Forestry  as  a  profession.  After  graduating 
from  Tharandt  Forest  Academy  and  serv¬ 
ing  for  several  years  in  Forestry  work  in 
Germany  he  came  to  America.  Not  finding 
an  immediate  opening  in  Forestry  he  took 
a  position  with  a  lumberman  in  Juniata 
county,  Pennsylvania.  He  then  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  an  instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Forest  Academy  in  1904,  where  he 
remained  about  one  year.  Mr.  Arnold  then 
became  forester  to  the  Porter’s  Lake  Club, 
Pike  county,  Pennsylvania. 


Frederick  Bay 

Mr.  Bay,  a  civil  engineer  of  Philadelphia, 
was  temporary  instructor  in  Surveying, 
Draughting,  and  Trigonometry  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1909.  He  was  a 
great,  corpulent  person,  of  unfailing  good 
humor,  on  whom  the  students’  misconduct 
never  made  any  impression,  for  he  was  nev¬ 
er  made  the  victim  of  it. 


Hon.  I.  C.  Williams;  Miss  Jeanette 
Conklin,  daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  S.  Conklin 
now  Commissioner  of  Forestry;  Mr.  W.  F. 
Hill  and  Mrs.  Irene  W.  Bortree  were  In¬ 
structors  at  the  Academy  during  its  early 
days. 
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Henry  Royer  Kreider 

A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
1898;  A.M.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
1899;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1910;  Member  of  the  German  Chemical 
Society  and  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Prof.  Kreider  was  born  near  Rebersburg, 
Center  county,  Pennsylvania,  April  22,  1874, 
spending  his  boyhood  on  the  farm.  He  pre¬ 
pared  for  College  at  the  Spring  Mills  Acad¬ 
emy  and  entered  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1893, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  A  B.  in 
1898.  He  entered  the  Eastern  Theological 
Seminary  at  Lancaster  in  1899,  completing 
the  Theological  course  in  1901.  He  spent 
three  and  one-half  years  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Penbrook,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  In  1904  he  took  up  Chemistry  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1905  he  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Academy.  He 
resigned  to  resume  work  in  Chemistry  at 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1907,  receiving  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  1910.  He  then  occupied  the  Chair 
of  Chemistry  at  Baltimore  Medical  College 
until  1913.  During  this  period  he  continued 
advanced  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  through  a 
“Fellowship  by  Courtesy.”  In  1913  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  Acting  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minnesota. 

In  1902  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Moyer  of  Millheim,  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  two  children,  Josephine  and  Henry,  Jr. 
Present  address:  416  East  Fifth  Street, 
Northfield,  Minnesota. 


J.  Fred  Baker 

B.S  ,  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
1902;  M.F.,  Yale  Forest  School,  1905. 

Prof.  Baker  was  born  April  20,  1880,  in 
Saint  Croix  Falls,  Wisconsin.  He  attended 
McAllister  Academy,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
After  completing  his  course  at  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  he  joined  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  and  attended  the  Yale 
Forest  School  in  1903.  In  the  fall  of  1905 
Prof.  Baker  resigned  from  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  and  accepted  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Forest  Academy.  He  occupied  this 
position  for  one  year,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  Professor  of  Forestry  in 
his  Alma  Mater  —  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  where  he 
has  since  resided. 

Prof.  Baker  comes  from  a  goodly  family 
of  pioneer  stock  and  numbers  among  his 
brothers  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  the  Magazine 
Writer,  and  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Director  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  in 
Syracuse  University. 


John  Philip  Wentling 


A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege,  1902;  A.M.,  Franklin  and  Mar¬ 
shall  College,  1905;  Member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  American  Foresters,  Phi  Sig¬ 
ma  Kappa  Fraternity,  and  other  So¬ 
cieties.  Joint  author  with  Prof.  Che¬ 
ney  of  a  volume  on  “The  Farm  Wood- 
lot.” 

Prof.  Wentling  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Knox,  Clarion  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  attended  Clarion  Collegiate 
Institute  where  he  prepared  for  Col¬ 
lege.  After  College  he  entered  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry 
(later  the  Forest  Service)  in  July, 
1902,  where  he  was  engaged  on  va¬ 
rious  projects  until  1904.  In  1904-05 
he  pursued  graduate  work  in  Forestry 
at  Yale  University.  He  re-entered 
the  Forest  Service  in  1905  working  in 
the  Division  of  Forest  Products.  In 
1906  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Forestry  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Forest  Academy.  In  1908  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  position  of  Assistant 
Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  being  made  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Forestry  in  the 

same  institution  in  1912. 

In  1906  Prof.  Wentling  was  mar¬ 

ried  to  Miss  Evelyn  Price  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  They  have  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Margaret  and  John,  Jr.  Pres¬ 

ent  address:  St.  Anthony  Park,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 


William  August  Andrew  Reinhardt 

B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1907 ;  Member  of  Pi  Kappa  Chi  fra¬ 
ternity;  when  in  Baltimore  an  active 
member  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  and  in  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  International  Concila 
tion. 

Prof.  Reinhardt,  son  of  Franz  Rein¬ 
hardt,  was  born  August  20,  1886,  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  After  com¬ 
pleting  public  school  work  he  pursued 
a  course  in  Baltimore  City  College, 
1900-04.  He  then  entered  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  where  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1907,  having  specialized  in 
Chemistry.  In  the  fall  of  1907  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Physics,  and  German  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Forest  Academy,  which 
position  he  held  until  1909,  when  he 
again  took  up  work  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  as  a  candidate  for  the  Ph. 
D.  degree  in  Chemistry.  He  had  com¬ 
pleted  two  years  in  this  course  when 
he  was  taken  ill  with  appendicitis  and 
died  September  3,  1911. 


Isaac  Potts 

Mr.  Potts  is  the  son  of  Ephraim  Potts 
and  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  November 
15,  1883,  but  soon  removed  to  Baltimore 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  attended 
Deichmann’s  College  Preparatory  School 
and  entered  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1904  as  a  Chemistry  Student.  He  served 
as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Forest  Academy  during  the  year 
1909-10  after  which  he  resumed  work  at 
Johns  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Potts  was  married  in  1909,  in  Balti¬ 
more,  residing  at  2110  E.  Monument  Street. 


Irving  Tupper  Worthley 

F.E.,  Cornell  University  (New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry),  1903;  S.B.F., 
Harvard  University,  1905;  Consulting  For¬ 
ester  to  the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  As¬ 
sociation  ;  Member  of  the  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Foresters,  Delta  Upsilon  and  Gamma 
Alpha  Fraternities,  Pennsylvania  State  Con¬ 
servation  Association,  etc. 

Mr.  Worthley  was  born  January  19,  1881, 
in  New  York  City.  He  held  various  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
1905-09;  with  a  Canadian  Lumber  Company 
in  1909 ;  and  accepted  the  position  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Forestry  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Forest  Academy  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
He  held  this  position  until  1912  when  he 
accepted  a  position  as  Assistant  Forester 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Worthley  was  married  in  1908  to 
Miss  Catherine  Bonsall  of  Cincinnati.  Pres¬ 
ent  address:  5216  Chester  Ave.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania. 
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0  Fatuity 
0  Faculty 


Edwin  Allen  Ziegler 

Director  and  Professor  of  Forestry 

A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1902;  A.M  ,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  1913;  Member  of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters,  Association  of 
Eastern  Foresters,  American  Forestry  Association,  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Association,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Fra¬ 
ternity,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Rothrock  Forestry  Club. 

Professor  Ziegler  was  born  in  Rebersburg,  Center  county,  September  20, 
1880.  After  graduating  from  college  in  1902  he  became  an  instructor  at 
Rebersburg  High  School.  He  entered  the  United  States  Forest  Service  as 
Student’s  assistant  in  1902  and  was  promoted  to  Assistant  Forest  Expert 
in  1904.  In  1905  he  became  Forest  Agent,  and  in  1906  Forest  Assistant  and 
the  same  year  Assistant  Forest  Inspector.  In  1909  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Forest  Mensuration  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  accepted  his 
present  position  the  same  year.  Professor  Ziegler  teaches  Forest  Economics, 
Forest  Statics,  Forest  Finance,  Surveying,  Roads,  General  Economics,  and 
Trigonometry. 

He  was  joint  author  with  Henry  S.  Graves  of  the  revised  “Woodsman’s 
Handbook,”  Bulletin  No.  36,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  published  1910;  and  has 
published  a  number  of  other  articles  Among  these  are  the  following:  “Forest 
Tables,  Lodge  Pole  Pine  and  Western  Yellow  Pine,”  U.  S.  Forest  Circulars 
Nos.  126  and  127;  “Rate  of  Forest  Growth,”  which  appeared  in  the  1909 
Report  of  the  National  Forestry  Quarterly,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4;  “The  Cost  of 
Growing  Timber”  by  R.  S.  Kellog  and  E.  A.  Ziegler  published  by  the  “Amer¬ 
ican  Lumberman”  1911. 

Professor  Ziegler  married  Miss  Rebecca  J.  Moyer  of  Millheim,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  December  27,  1905. 
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Joseph  Simon  Illick 

Professor  of  Forestry 

A.B.,  Lafayette  College,  1907;  B  F.,  Bilt- 
more  Forest  School,  1911;  F.E.,  Biltmore 
Forest  School,  1913;  also  attended  Muhlen- 
burg  College,  1903-04;  Marine  Biological 
Laboratories  of  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts, 
1908;  Darmstadt  Polytechnic  School,  1911; 
and  University  of  Munich,  1911.  Member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Associa¬ 
tion,  American  Forestry  Association,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  German  Society,  National  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  and  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Rothrock  Forestry  Club.  Contributing 
Editor  of  the  “Biltmorean.”  Author  of 
“Pennsylvania  Trees.” 

Professor  Illick  was  born  in  Easton,  Is¬ 
land  Park,  Pennsylvania,  September  10, 
1884.  He  came  to  the  Forest  Academy  in 
September,  1907,  to  teach  Biology,  became 
highly  interested  in  Forestry  and  in  1910 
obtained  leave  of  absence  to  study  Forestry 
under  Dr.  Schenck  at  the  Biltmore  School. 
At  present  he  teaches  Introductory  Forestry, 
Forest  Mensuration,  Forest  Management, 
Forest  Utilization,  Wood  Technology,  Den¬ 
drology,  and  Dendropathology. 

In  August,  1912,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mae  Brotzman  of  Easton. 


George  Austin  Retan 

Professor  of  Forestry 

Graduate  of  Mansfield  State  Normal 
School,  1903;  B.F.,  Pennsylvania  State  For¬ 
est  Academy,  1909;  accompanied  the  Bilt¬ 
more  Forest  School  on  its  German  trip, 
1911;  Pd.M.,  Mansfield  State  Normal  School, 
1914:  Member  of  the  Pedagogical  Fraternity 
Phi  Alpha,  Canadian  and  American  Fores¬ 
try  Associations,  and  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Rothrock  Forestry  Club. 

Professor  Retan  was  born  October  15, 
1886,  in  Millerton,  Tioga  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  After  graduating  from  P.  S.  F.  A. 
in  1909,  he  served  as  forester  on  various 
State  Forests  till  September,  1912,  when  he 
became  one  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Academy. 
He  teaches  English,  Forest  Protection,  For¬ 
est  History,  Meteorology,  and  Silviculture. 
He  has  written  numerous  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  Forestry  Magazines. 

He  married  Miss  Edith  Walters  of  Mans¬ 
field,  October  4,  1911. 
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William  Netoffsky 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S  ,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1909; 
attended  the  Agricultural  Graduate  School 
at  Ames,  Iowa;  Member  of  American  Chem¬ 
ical  Society  and  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Rothrock  Forestry  Club. 

Professor  Netoffsky  was  born  December 
18,  1887,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  year 
before  coming  to  the  Academy  (September, 
1910),  he  taught  Agricultural  Chemistry  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  He  teaches 
Chemistry,  Soils,  Geology,  and  Physics. 


John  Clinton  Adams 

Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910; 
Special  Biology  work  at  Cornell  Summer 
School,  summer  of  1910;  Member  of  the 
Biological  Society,  the  Deutscher  Verein, 
and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  at  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Rothrock  Forestry  Club. 

Professor  Adams  was  born  in  Weedsport, 
Cayuga  county,  New  York,  on  March  10th, 
1887.  He  accepted  his  present  position  the 
September  following  his  graduation  from 
Pennsylvania.  He  now  teaches  Botany, 
Zoology,  and  German.  After  completing 
the  present  summer’s  work  he  expects  to 
leave  us  to  teach  in  Jersey  City  and  pursue 
advanced  work  in  Biology  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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J.  T.  ROTHROCK, 


Westchester,  pa, February  ...1.7th,  191  4. 


Mr.  Walter  D.  Ludwig, 

President  Alumni  State  Forest  Academy, 
Boalsburg,  Pa. 

My  dear  Ludwig: - 


You  Boys,  "My  Boys",  hit  me  squarely  on  the 
heart  when  that  beautiful  loving  cup  came  to  me  last  week,  so 
absolutely  unexpectedly.  I  had  no  suspicion  of  any  such  event, 
and  the  surprise  was  the  greater  because  I  had  done  so  little  to 
merit  such  a  kind,  loving  remembrance. 

I  often  wonder  why  I  have  received  so  much  con¬ 
sideration.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  re¬ 
markable.  I  simply  have  had  an  honest  desire  to  be  of  some 
use  in  this  big  world  of  ours. 

That  cup  will  pass  down  in  my  family  as  an  heir¬ 
loom,  a  remembrance  to  my  remote  descendants  that  way  back  there 
was  an  ancestor  who  had  commended  himself  to  the  great  class  of 
foresters  who  will  then  be  so  fully  established  that  people  will 
ask  "Is  it  possible  that  once  upon  a  time  there  were  no  foresters?" 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  all  for  this  sign  of 
your  friendship.  I  can  truly  say  that  the  pleasantest  labor  of 
my  life  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the  present  class  of 
Pennsylvania  Foresters.  We  have  grown  up  together.  I  have 
profited  quite  as  much  as  any  one  by  the  Association. 

Thank  you  all,  and  may  the  Good  Father’ guard  you 
and  those  who  are  dear  to  you.  May  He  lead  you  into  lives  of  the 
greatest  use  to  your  fellow  men,  so  that  as  you  help  others  you 
may  be  shaping  your  own  crown  of  eternal  joy. 


THE 

B 
O 
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Class  of  looo 

When  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Academy  was  opened 
in  September,  1903,  fourteen  men  were  entered  on  the  books  as 
members  of  the  class  of  1906.  Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
ditions  then  existing  at  the  Academy  this  class  was  unable  to  com¬ 
plete  the  course  of  study  in  the  prescribed  three  years.  The  six 
still  remaining  were,  however,  assigned  to  field  work  on  reserves 
in  different  parts  of  the  State.  In  January,  1907,  all  of  the  class, 
except  John  Sweigert,  who  resigned  to  enter  the  Yale  Forest 
School,  were  recalled  to  the  Academy  to  complete  the  course  of 
study.  They  remained  until  the  latter  part  of  March  when  they 
bade  their  final  farewell  to  the  school. 

For  the  first  month  and  a  half  after  entering  the  Academy, 
part  of  the  class  was  housed  in  the  Stone  House,  and  the  rest 
used  the  old  Furnace  Office  Building.  During  this  time  meals 
were,  prepared  and  served  in  one  of  the  back  rooms  of  the  Office 
Building.  About  the  middle  of  October,  Wiestling  Hall  was  va¬ 
cated  and  part  of  the  class  moved  in.  The  Stone  House  was  thereby 
left  vacant  and  was  not  used  again  until  the  fall  of  1905.  On  days 
too  inclement  for  outdoor  work  recitations  were  held  in  the  Direc¬ 
tor’s  office,  a  large  vacant  room  of  the  Stone  House.  It  was  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  room  that  Paul  E.  Arnold,  a  former  Forester  in  Germany,  held 
forth.  Herr  Arnold  had  not  been  in  this  country  long  and  his 
numerous  funny  statements,  usually  made  backwards,  created 
considerable  amusement  for  the  class.  Besides  the  regular  class 
work  under  Director  Wirt,  Arnold,  Hill,  and  Mrs.  Bortree,  lectures 
were  delivered  at  various  times  by  Dr.  Rothrock  and  Miss  Dock. 

The  conditions  surrounding  the  Academy  upon  its  opening 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  of  the  older  graduates.  Around  the 
main  buildings,  extending  in  every  conceivable  direction,  and  cov- 


ering  every  available  space  on  the  grounds  were  fences,  fences, 
and  FENCES — some  old,  some  slightly  worn,  in  every  state  of  up¬ 
keep.  Old  unused  buildings  were  scattered  everywhere.  Each 
knoll  and  each  hollow  had  its  building  of  some  kind,  a  few  of  them 
new  and  the  rest  shading  off  through  every  stage  of  dilapidation 
to  the  point  of  utter  ruin.  During  the  first  fall  and  winter  the 
class  was  kept  busy  with  the  regular  fall  work  in  the  nursery, 
tearing  down  and  removing  some  of  the  old  fences  and  buildings, 
assisting  in  the  survey  of  the  reserve  under  S.  V.  Wingert,  County 
Surveyor,  cutting  open  several  fire  lanes,  and  assisting  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  water  pipes  from  the  Pearl  of  the  Park  to  the  Academy. 

In  1904  the  class  continued  the  work  of  tearing  down  old 
buildings  and  fences,  worked  in  the  nursery,  established  a  planta¬ 
tion  at  the  Sanatorium,  made  an  improvement  cutting  on  the  east 
side  of  Pine  Knob,  and  constructed  one-third  of  a  mile  of  road  in 
Brandon  Hollow  along  the  line  of  the  present  graded  road  to  the 
Sanatorium.  Four  members  of  the  class  were  organized  into  a 
team  for  using  the  pack  outfit  in  fighting  fire.  After  considerable 
practice  any  two  of  the  team  could  place  the  entire  outfit  on  a  horse 
and  be  ready  to  start  in  a  minute  and  a  half. 

During  the  winter  recitations  were  held  more  regularly  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  the  instructors  being  Director  Wirt,  1.  C. 
Williams,  Dr.  A.  M.  Rothrock,  Miss  Jeanette  Conklin,  and  Mrs. 
Bortree.  Lectures  were  also  given  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  Miss 
Dock,  and  others. 

During  1905  the  class  engaged  in  nursery  work,  and  made  a 
plantation  at  Pond  Bank,  a  part  of  the  class  being  sent  also  to 
Huntingdon  county  to  establish  a  plantation  on  the  Sager  Place. 
The  removal  of  old  fences  and  buildings  was  nearly  completed  but 
the  class  assisted  in  tearing  down  one  old  barn  and  grading  the 
Campus.  In  the  summer  Forest  Mensuration  studies  were  made 
in  the  pines  below  the  Sanatorium,  trees  were  marked  for  an  im¬ 
provement  cutting  along  the  public  road  above  the  Pearl  of  the 
Park,  and  a  tower  (blown  down  in  January,  1914)  was  built  on 
Pine  Knob.  During  the  winter  recitations  were  held  regularly 
under  Director  Wirt,  Prof.  Baker,  and  Prof.  Kreider. 

In  1906,  besides  the  regular  nursery  work,  a  plantation  was 
made  along  the  “Pike”  at  Graeffenburg.  The  summer  was  prin¬ 
cipally  occupied  with  the  regular  surveying  work,  the  triangula¬ 
tion  being  in  charge  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Wentling,  who  had  succeeded 
Prof.  Baker  in  July. 

The  Academy  closed  for  summer  vacation  on  August  eleventh, 
and  in  September  the  surviving  members  of  the  class  reported  for 
work  on  the  reserves  to  which  they  had  been  assigned ;  two  at  Mont 
Alto,  one  at  Greenwood,  one  in  Pike  county,  one  in  Snyder  county, 
and  one  in  Center  county.  In  January,  1907,  the  class  was  recalled 
to  the  Academy  to  finish  the  course  of  study.  In  March,  trees  were 
marked  for  cutting  on  the  Guilford  tract  at  Pond  Bank,  and  the 
men  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  a  saw  mill.  Late  in  March,  after 
banqueting  the  Commission,  Faculty,  Class  of  1907,  and  others  at 
the  Wallace  Hotel  in  Chambersburg,  the  class  departed  for  their 
newly  assigned  reserves. 


Byers. 


Members 


JOHN  E.  AVERY,  more  familiarly  known  as  “ Bunny ”  was  born  June  15, 
1880,  in  Mont  Alto.  He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Chambersburg 
Academy.  While  at  P.  S.  F.  A.  he  was  President  of  his  class.  At  graduation 
Avery  was  assigned  to  the  Pike  County  Reserve  and  his  headquarters  are  at 
Notch,  Pike  county.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Hazen  of  Notch  in  December, 
1912,  and  has  one  child,  a  girl. 

RALPH  ELWOOD  BROCK  was  born  near  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  county, 
February  15,  1881.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Howard  School,  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  and  was  employed  on  the  Mont  Alto  Reserve  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  Forest  Academy.  After  graduation  he  had  charge  of  the  Nursery  at 
Mont  Alto,  but  on  March  1,  1911,  resigned  from  the  Department  service.  At 
present  he  is  located  at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  engaged  in  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Orcharding.  Most  of  his  work  is  caring  for  suburban  and 
country  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM  LESTER  BYERS,  “Billy”  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  first 
class.  He  was  born  January  8,  1887,  in  Chambersburg.  He  has  been  located 
on  the  Bedford  County  Forest  at  Rainsburg  since  graduation.  Byers  was 
married  June  28,  1910,  to  Miss  Margaret  James  of  Rainsburg.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  draught  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  1910,  Treasurer  of  the  Alumni  Association,  1912,  and 
Secretary,  1913-14.  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Branch,  National  Conserva¬ 
tion  Association 

ROBERT  GRANT  CONKLIN,  was  born  August  12,  1885,  in  Columbia, 
Pennsylvania.  He  worked  for  the  Department  before  coming  to  Mont  Alto 
and  was  located  here  a  year  as  Forester’s  Assistant  before  the  founding  of 
the  Academy.  He  is  located  at  Graeffenburg,  Caledonia  Division  of  the  South 
Mountain  Forest.  “Bob”  was  married  April  27,  1910,  to  Miss  Ada  Bailey  of 
Wellsboro  and  is  now  the  proud  father  of  two  boys.  He  has  been  active  as  a 
speaker  in  educational  forestry  work,  and  invented  a  planting  mallet  and 
screen  table.  Member  of  American  Forestry  Association. 

WILLIAM  H.  KRAFT  was  born  in  York,  November  1,  1877.  He  was  a 
machinist  in  Waynesboro  before  entering  the  Academy  in  the  spring  of  1904. 
The  Greenwood  Division  of  the  Huntingdon  County  Reserve  was  under  his 
charge.  On  June  11,  1911,  while  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  he  died  of  cere¬ 
bral  hemorrhage. 

LEWIS  EMERY  STALEY  was  born  April  24,  1881,  in  New  Baltimore, 
Franklin  county.  Before  entering  the  Academy  he  was  employed  as  a  skilled 
sawyer.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Daywalt  of  New  Baltimore  in  1902.  They 
have  the  largest  family  of  the  Pennsylvania  Foresters,  two  boys  and  two  girls. 
Staley  is  located  on  the  Mont  Alto  Division  of  the  South  Mountain  Forest,  with 
his  headquarters  at  the  Forest  Academy. 
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Quondams 


JAMES  E.  CARBAUGH  of  Mont  Alto  left  school  in  1906  before  com¬ 
pleting  the  course  of  studies. 

C.  AUBREY  DeLONG  of  Livonia,  Center  county,  also  left  in  1906.  He 
attended  the  Rebersburg  High  School  and  Academy,  Pennsylvania,  and  spent 
two  years  on  a  school  ship  of  the  United  States  navy.  From  the  knowledge 
of  ropes  and  canvas  which  he  had  acquired  on  the  seas  he  was  enabled  to  make 
a  pack  saddle  outfit,  used  in  fighting  fire.  For  several  years  DeLong  has 
been  employed  as  Forester  at  Eagles  Mere. 

FRANCIS  XAVIER  DRACHBAR  of  Lancaster,  (the  man  with  the  chap- 
arejos,  conspicuous  holster  and  gun,  pony  and  Indian  yell)  was  born  August 
18,  1884.  He  resigned  in  1905  and  was  employed  for  a  short  time  in  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service;  later  employed  as  Ranger  at  Big  Flat  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Department.  His  present  position  is  unknown  to  the  editors  of 
this  book. 

HARVEY  E.  FRANKENFIELD  of  East  Stroudsburg,  was  the  first  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  Academy  to  tender  his  resignation,  February,  1904.  Before  enter¬ 
ing  this  school  he  had  been  employed  as  an  assistant  on  the  Mont  Alto  Reserve. 
He  was  appointed  as  Ranger  on  the  State  Forest  in  Pike  county,  but  is  no 
longer  in  the  Service. 

GEORGE  B.  KAUFFMAN,  JAMES  W.  KAUFFMAN,  and  EDWARD 
STALEY,  all  of  Mont  Alto,  left  school  in  April,  1905,  and  are  still  living  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley. 

JOHN  A.  SWEIGERT,  of  519  S.  Prince  Street,  Lancaster,  completed  the 
three-years’  course  then  offered  at  the  Academy,  but  when  his  class  returned 
in  January,  1907,  to  finish  their  school  work,  he  left  the  State  service  to  attend 
the  Yale  Forest  School,  and  later  was  in  the  Federal  Forest  Service.  It  is 
said  that  Sweigert  was  one  of  the  culprits  that  painted  Hostetter’s  cow. 
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Class  of  1007 

The  class  of  1907  which  entered  the  Forest  Academy  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1904,  was  not  much  given  to  social  gayety  as  P.  S.  F.  A. 
was  in  its  infancy ;  and  no  regular  plan  of  social  or  athletic  activity 
was  undertaken  until  the  appearance  of  the  class  of  1908,  when 
an  initiatory  ceremony  was  performed  and  the  class  of  1908  was 
.enabled  to  start  on  its  career  in  good  shape. 

Several  smokers  were  then  held,  the  Public  Comfort  building 
in  the  park  being  fitted  up  and  pleasant  times  enjoyed.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  smokers  which  have  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  Academy.  The  first  banquet,  known 
as  the  “Freshman  Banquet,”  was  held  November  16,  1906. 

In  1906,  the  Athletic  Association  was  formed  and  was  on  a 
firm  basis  in  1907.  The  first  dances  were  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Athletic  Association.  At  this  time  riding  and  shooting  con¬ 
tests  held  an  important  place  among  the  school  sports,  and  the 
members  of  the  class  of  1907  were  active  participants.  Basket  ball, 
tennis,  and  baseball  were  also  engaged  in,  the  latter  not  extensively 
on  account  of  interference  with  the  summer  work. 

In  studies  the  class  was  fortunate  in  having  the  regular  cur¬ 
riculum  with  such  able  professors  as  Messrs.  George  H.  Wirt,  J. 
Fred  Baker,  J.  P.  Wentling,  H.  R.  Kreider,  I.  C.  Williams,  Miss 
J.  Conklin,  and  R.  R.  Rosevbluth.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course 
of  studies,  lectures  were  held  in  the  assembly  room  about  once  a 
month.  Among  the  lecturers  were  Dr.  Rothrock,  Miss  Myra  L. 
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Dock,  Mr.  Fulton,  Hon.  I.  C.  Williams,  Dr.  Roth,  Hon.  C.  C.  An¬ 
drews,  Prof.  Enos  A.  Mills,  and  others,  including  men  connected 
with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

And  then  the  work, — practical  work  and  actual  manual  labor, 
— occupied  a  greater  proportion  of  the  students’  time  than  at 
present.  Like  other  classes,  the  Class  of  1907  made  plantations, 
improvement  cuttings  (with  experienced  woodsmen  who  did  the 
cutting) ,  and  roads  and  trails.  The  plantations  were  on  the  Irish- 
town  Farm  at  Pond  Town,  near  Ranger  Amigs  and  on  the  Sager 
Farm  in  Huntington  county,  Carbaugh’s  Place  and  along  the 
Chambersburg  and  Gettysburg  Pike  near  Caledonia.  An  Arbore¬ 
tum  was  started  at  Mont  Alto  at  this  time.  Of  course,  they  Labored 
in  the  nursery.  Several  trips  were  taken  by  the  class,  nearby  saw 
mills  visited  and  methods  studied,  and  examinations  made  of  priv¬ 
ate  woodlots  and  ornamental  trees  which  were  infected,  and  meas¬ 
ures  suggested  to  control  the  diseases  found.  This  outlines  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  class  of  1907. 

Mulford. 


Members 


BENJAMIN  FRANK  HE1NTZELMAN,  “Pet,”  was  born  July  3,  1887, 
in  Fayetteville,  Franklin  county.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation  1906-07.  He  was  first  located  on  the  State  Forest  in  Huntingdon 
county.  After  a  year’s  service  he  attended  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry,  was 
graduated  in  1910,  and  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry.  Heintzel- 
man  is  now  in  the  Federal  Service,  located  at  Eugene,  Oregon. 


JAMES  EARLE  McNEAL,  “Jimmy,”  born  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
October  19,  1887,  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Lancaster  High  School. 
While  at  P.  S.  F.  A.  he  played  basket  ball  1905-06  and  1906-07  and  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Athletic  Association,  1906-07.  He  was  formerly  stationed  on  the 
Green’s  Valley  Tract  of  the  Central  Reserve  and  is  now  in  the  Harrisburg 
Office.  McNeal  represented  the  Department  in  making  a  study  of  the  wood¬ 
using  industries  of  Pennsylvania  in  1912.  Member  of  the  Engineer’s  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  Natural  History  Society  of  Harrisburg,  and  the  Theta  Nu 
Epsilon  fraternity  at  Yale  University. 


PAUL  HUNTTING  MULFORD,  called  “Shorty”  for  short,  was  born  May 
15,  1885,  in  Montrose,  Susquehanna  county.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Mont¬ 
rose  High  School  and  played  on  the  P.  S.  F.  A.  basket  ball  team  1906-07.  As 
a  member  of  a  class  of  four  (all  being  officers)  he  drew  the  office  of  Secretary. 
Upon  graduation  he  was  assigned  to  the  Asaph  Division  of  the  Stone  Reserve. 
His  headquarters  are  now  at  the  Asaph  State  Nursery,  Tioga  county.  On 
October  12,  1911,  he  was  married  in  Montrose  and  now  has  one  child,  a  girl. 
Mulford  has  been  record  keeper  of  the  Alumni  Association  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  Pennsylvania  Civic 
Association,  and  National  Geographic  Society. 
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JOHN  LeROY  WITHEROW,  “Rube,"  was  born  in  Metal,  Franklin 
county,  March  7,  1888.  He  received  his  preparatory  education  through  private 
tutors.  Prior  to  entering  the  Academy  he  had  three  years’  business  training  in 
lumbering,  charcoal  manufacturing,  and  fruit  growing.  While  in  school 
Witherow  held  heavy  weight  honors,  being  over  10  pounds  heavier  than  any  one 
else.  He  drew  the  office  of  class  Treasurer,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Board  of  the  Alumni  Association  in  1911.  He  was  first  stationed  at  the 
Aughwich  Valley  Reserve,  but  was  transferred  to  the  McClure  Forest.  His 
headquarters  are  at  East  Waterford,  Juniata  county.  He  has  invented  two 
kinds  of  tree  planting  tools,  and  has  carried  on  considerable  experimental  work, 
such  as  planting  of  seedlings  in  ploughed  furrows  and  experimental  thin¬ 
nings  in  White  Oak.  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  American  Forestry 
Associations. 


Quondams 


WALTER  M.  ATKINSON  of  McVeytown,  Mifflin  county,  was  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1886.  Before  entering  P.  S.  F.  A.  he  was  a  clerk.  He  left  school 
in  December  of  1906  and  studied  Medicine  at  Medico-Chi,  Philadelphia.  He 
was  formerly  Doctor  in  the  Harrisburg  Hospital  but  now  has  a  practice  of 
his  own. 

GEORGE  PHILIP  BARD,  of  Ninth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Reading,  was 
born  April  1,  1883.  He  was  an  architect.  He  resigned  in  December,  1905. 

ROBERT  ROSENBLUTH  of  Ridley  Park,  Delaware  county,  was  born 
February  28,  1887.  He  also  left  in  December,  1905.  At  present  he  is  located 
at  Albany  and  holds  a  good  position  with  the  New  York  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission. 
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Class  of  ioos 

On  August  16,  1905,  the  decree  went  forth  from  the  State 
Capital  at  Harrisburg,  requesting  those  persons  who  had  received 
scholarships  to  the  State  Forest  Academy  at  Mont  Alto,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  report  at  that  institution  Friday,  September  1st,  1905. 
The  class  was  instructed  to  secure  horses  and  necessary  riding  out¬ 
fit  within  two  months  after  entering  the  school.  Some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  availed  themselves  of  opportunities  to  purchase  their  horses 
at  home  and  then  rode  to  the  Academy.  Thus  by  divers  means  of 
locomotion  the  class  of  1908  assembled  at  the  Academy,  the  first 
day  of  September,  1905. 

It  is  recorded  that  one  sturdy  scion  of  the  back  woods  rode 
to  the  very  portals  of  the  school  and  asked  to  be  directed  to  the 
Forest  Academy.  He  was  asked  to  remain  over  night  and  it  later 
developed  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1908. 

The  work  of  the  school  began  with  half  session  indoors  with 
the  various  studies,  and  the  afternoons  pt  outdoor  work  in  the  form 
of  landscape  gardening, — filling  and  leveling  what  was  known  as 
the  “perade  grounds”  of  the  school  campus.  In  the  evening  those 
members  of  the  school  owning  horses  were  drilled  in  cavalry  tac¬ 
tics  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Academy,  George 
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H.  Wirt,  and  “Colonel”  O.  B.  Simmons.  Fellows  not  owning  horses 
were  enlightened  as  to  the  fascinating  evolutions  of  the  infantry¬ 
man  under  the  direction  of  Instructor  J.  Fred  Baker. 

It  required  only  a  few  days  of  the  school  life  to  convince 
Messrs.  Greene  and  Stock  that  Forestry  was  not  to  their  liking, 
and  they  left  the  school.  During  the  spring  of  1906,  the  class  roll 
was  further  reduced  by  the  resignation  of  two  members,  Speel  and 
Raiber. 

The  summer  months  of  1906  were  spent  by  the  class  in  the 
woods,  learning  to  handle  the  axe.  The  Ledy  improvement  cut¬ 
ting  stands  a  monument  to  their  efforts. 

The  year  was  not  spent  entirely  in  work  as  there  were  moments 
of  rest  and  pleasure.  The  class  as  a  whole,  with  but  one  exception, 
can  look  back  on  those  rides  to  Caledonia, — seven  miles,  on  hot 
nights  or  braving  rain  storms,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  dance, — and  say, 
“What  fools  we  mortals  be.”  There  were  also  numerous  picnics  in 
the  Park  which  helped  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  daily  school 
life.  The  annual  Wilson  College  picnic  was  one  that  was  looked 
forward  to  with  great  expectation.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  our 
minds  were  not  on  work,  with  400  girls  roaming  at  large  in  the 
Park. 

The  class  was  primed  so  full  of  tales  of  forest  fires  that  one 
was  anxiously  looked  forward  to,  and  when  the  fire  occurred  at 
Pond  Town,  covering  about  1000  acres  before  it  could  be  extin¬ 
guished,  our  fondest  hopes  had  been  realized.  We  also  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  of  forest  fires  and  hoped  never  to  see  any 
more  of  them. 

Upon  leaving  for  our  various  homes  to  spend  Christmas  va¬ 
cation,  we  said  farewell  to  another  of  our  classmates,  for  “ Skin ” 
Myers,  a  jolly  good  fellow,  had  resigned,  owing  to  some  difficulty 
with  the  merit  system  of  the  school. 

The  spring  of  1907  was  spent  in  planting  seedlings  at  Cale¬ 
donia,  under  the  direction  of  Instructor  J.  Fred  Baker.  The  work 
was  hard  but  amply  compensated  for  by  the  good  times  and  won¬ 
derful  meals  at  the  “Inn.”  This  summer  the  class  lost  another  of 
its  members  in  the  person  of  that  youthful  Dutchman,  Hans  P. 
Berna. 

In  preparation  for  promised  winter  social  occasions,  several 
nights  a  week  were  devoted  to  dancing,  with  special  instruction 
to  beginners  by  Messrs.  Kraft  and  Dutlinger.  The  dances  were 
held  in  the  pavilion,  music  being  furnished  by  the  school  phono¬ 
graph,  a  very  ancient  instrument,  probably  more  ancient  than  the 
Roman  Eagle  or  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Among  the  most  exciting  events  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
class,  were  the  games  of  basket  ball  between  the  classes  of  1906, 
’07,  ’08,  and  ’09. 

In  February  the  class  was  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  one 
of  its  most  popular  members,  Arthur  E.  Davis. 
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The  summer’s  work  resulted  in  the  survey  and  topographic 
map  of  Oak  Mountain  and  observatory. 

Early  in  August,  before  our  quiet  exit  from  the  Academy  as 
full  fledged  Foresters,  each  member  of  the  class  received  a  letter 
of  instructions  and  the  name  and  location  of  the  reserve  to  which 
he  was  assigned.  After  receiving  a  final  word  of  advice  from 
Director  Wirt,  and  bidding  a  fond  farewell  to  all,  the  class  of  1908 
slipped  quietly  away  to  their  respective  reserves,  there  to  bump 
up  against  the  numerous  perplexing  problems  commonly  known  as 
experience. 

Dutlinger. 


Members 

TOM  OSCAR  BIETSCH  was  born  in  Chambersburg,  September  19, 
1886.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Chambersburg  High  School  and  played 
on  the  P.  S.  F.  A.  basket  ball  team  1905-06  and  1906-07  and  was  Captain  in 
1907.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  A.  A.  in  1907-08.  Bietsch  assumed  charge 
of  the  Mont  Alto  Nursery  in  the  spring  of  1911  where  he  remained  till  Sep¬ 
tember,  1912,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Greenwood.  He  invented  a  trans¬ 
planting  board.  Bietsch  married  Miss  Grace  Walk  of  Quincy  in  September, 
1913. 

HAROLD  EMERY  BRYNER,  who  acquired  the  name  of  "Satan”  or 
"Devil”  was  born  at  Cisca  Run,  Perry  county,  May  16,  1883.  Before  enter¬ 
ing  this  school  he  spent  two  terms  at  New  Bloomfield  Academy,  two  terms  at 
Shippensburg  State  Normal  School,  a  year  at  Ursinus  Academy,  and  a  term 
at  Ursinus  College.  He  is  located  on  the  Pennypacker  Forest  and  his  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  New  Germantown,  Perry  county.  On  November  24,  1909,  he 
married  Miss  Nance  Shafer,  and  they  now  have  two  sons. 

WILLIAM  GARDINER  CONKLIN  was  born  December  9th,  1886,  in 
Columbia,  Lancaster  county.  Prior  to  entering  the  Academy  he  attended  the 
Columbia  public  schools.  He  was  stationed  on  the  Jack’s  Mountain  Division, 
Seven  Mountain  Forest,  but  of  late  has  been  in  the  Harrisburg  Office.  In 
1910  he  designed  a  concrete  road  roller  and  in  1911  invented  a  double  bitted 
sprouting  axe.  In  1912  he  represented  the  Department  in  making  a  study  of 
the  wood  using  industries  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  January  24,  1913,  in  making 
an  inspection  of  the  railroad  locomotives  of  the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna 
R.  R.  at  Galeton.  He  has  charge  of  the  Silvicultural  and  Mensuration  work 
in  the  Department  which  might  be  said  to  be  under  the  Topographic  and  Stock 
Survey  Bureau,  although  distinct  bureaus  have  not  yet  been  created.  He 
served  on  the  Entertainment  Committee  1913-14  and  Finance  Committee  1911- 
15  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Association,  and  Fifth  National  Conserva¬ 
tion  Congress. 

WILLIAM  F.  DAGUE  was  born  in  Earville,  Pennsylvania,  June  19,  1881. 
He  prepared  at  Millersville  Normal  School.  "Bill”  played  on  the  Forest 
Academy  basket  ball  team  1905-06.  He  is  stationed  at  Clearfield  on  the 
Clearfield  Division  of  the  Clearfield  Forest.  Dague  was  married  in  Clearfield 
1912,  and  has  a  son.  Member  of  Pennsylvania,  American,  and  Canadian  For¬ 
estry  Associations,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Association. 

FORREST  HOWARD  DUTLINGER  was  born  in  Columbia,  Lancaster 
county,  January  30,  1887.  He  was  nicknamed  “Crab”  for  having  introduced 
a  song  about  said  creature,  which  song  was  used  at  song  service;  he  was  also 
called  “Dut.”  Before  entering  this  school  Dut  attended  Columbia  High  School. 
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He  played  basket  ball,  Captain  of  the  second  team  1906-07,  and  substitute  on 
the  Varsity.  He  is  now  stationed  at  Westport,  Clinton  county,  on  the  Hopkins 
Forest.  Dutlinger  was  a  member  of  a  party  doing  reconnaisance  work  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Flood  Commission,  October  to  December,  1910.  On  June  20,  1912,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Peck  of  Lock  Haven  and  on  December  27,  1913,  became  father  of  a 
young-  forester.  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Forestry  Association. 

HORACE  CADWALLADER  EVANS,  better  known  as  “Monte,”  was  born 
August  19,  1886,  at  Gwynedd,  Montgomery  county.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Friends’  Central  School  of  Philadelphia.  Played  on  the  P.  S.  F.  A.  basket 
ball  team  1905-08  and  was  president  of  the  A.  A.  in  1907.  At  graduation  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Pine  Creek  Division  on  the  Lycoming  County  Reserve. 
His  headquarters  are  now  at  Waterville,  Lycoming  county,  on  the  Black 
Forest.  Evans  has  done  considerable  Forestry  work  in  the  public  schools  and 
has  written  such  papers  as  “Forestry  in  Schools,”  “Forestry  and  What  it 
Means”  and  “Forest  Tree  Planting  for  the  Farmer.”  Member  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Branch  of  the  National  Conservation  Association. 

THOMAS  ROY  MORTON,  “ Hennie ,”  was  born  in  McConnellsburg,  Au¬ 
gust  22,  1885.  He  was  graduated  from  McConnellsburg  High  School  in  1904. 
During  his  three  years  at  the  Academy,  Morton  played  on  the  Varsity  basket 
ball  team,  was  Captain  during  the  season  of  1907-08,  and  participated  in  the 
riding  tournaments,  winning  a  pair  of  silver  spurs  in  the  Chambersburg  tri¬ 
county  tournament  He  is  located  at  Petersburg,  Huntingdon  county,  on  the 
Seven  Mountain  Forest.  In  December,  1910,  he  married  Miss  Julia  Withingston 
of  Petersburg,  Huntingdon  county.  They  have  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  American  Forestry  Associations. 


Quondams 

HANS  P.  BERNA  of  York  was  born  March  16,  1889.  Before  entering 
P.  S.  F.  A.  he  was  a  clerk  in  York.  He  left  school  in  August,  1907,  and  at¬ 
tended  Cornell  University.  Hans  is  a  brother  of  Tel  Berna,  the  Olympic 
athlete,  who  attended  Cornell  at  the  same  time. 

ARTHUR  E.  DAVIS  was  born  April  30,  1886.  His  home  was  in  West 
Chester,  Chester  county.  In  September,  1907,  Davis  was  granted  a  one- 
year  leave  of  absence.  He  died  the  following  February. 

GEORGE  R.  GREENE,  of  Irvona,  Clearfield  county,  was  born  June  29, 

1884.  Before  entering  P.  S.  F.  A.  he  was  a  teacher.  He  left  the  school 
shortly  after  entering. 

REAH  HAROLD  MYERS,  “Skin,”  of  Lancaster,  was  born  August  23, 
1888.  He  left  the  Academy  in  December,  1906. 

ARMIN  RAIBER,  of  Bellevue,  Allegheny  county,  was  born  December  17, 

1885.  He  entered  the  Academy  with  the  class  of  1908  and  was  compelled  to 
leave  in  April,  1906,  on  account  of  an  attack  of  appendicitis.  “Heck”  was  a 
grim  fighter  but  it  would  probably  have  been  better  for  him  had  he  not  been 
such  a  silent  fighter,  for  the  delay  in  his  operation  resulted  in  his  being  an 
invalid  for  life. 

CHARLES  J.  SPEEL  was  born  September  3,  1879.  His  residence  was 
811  North  Twentieth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Prior  to  his  entrance  he  held  the 
position  of  bank  clerk.  He  left  the  Academy  in  March  of  his  first  year. 

CHARLES  W.  STOCK,  of  Gettysburg,  born  January  24,  1882,  also  en¬ 
tered  with  the  class,  but  left  the  school  shortly  after  discovering  the  nature 
of  the  work. 


Class  of  iw 

The  class  of  1909  was  the  first  class  to  enter  the  State  Forest 
Academy  under  a  bond.  It  was  composed  of  thirteen  members, 
eight  of  whom  were  engaged  in  teaching  before  entering  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Forestry.  Ten  counties  were  represented  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  had  had  practical  experience  in  the  woods  before  entrance. 

The  students  then  did  not  have  the  adequate  accommodations 
that  they  now  enjoy,  and  some  lived  in  the  Stone  House,  some  in 
the  Cottage,  and  five  in  Wiestling  Hall. 

Many  and  varied  were  the  experiences  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 
The  initiation  was  mild,  and  the  class  soon  became  united  in  the 
brotherhood  of  the  school  body. 

The  nursery  work  of  the  first  summer,  as  well  as  the  wood 
chopping,  is  to  be  remembered  as  a  “hot  job.”  Elliott,  Emerick, 
and  Metzger  were  detailed  to  take  one  of  the  mules  and  haul  slats 
for  the  nursery.  Craving  for  excitement  they  took  a  vicious  mule, 
— Jill, — with  the  result  that  Jill  ran  away  and  threw  the  three  out. 
Emerick  suffered  a  dislocated  elbow,  Metzger  a  few  bruises,  and 
Elliott  escaped  uninjured  on  account  of  having  on  an  extra  large 
and  heavy  pair  of  corduroy  trousers. 

Bastian,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  wood-chopping,  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  very  exhilarating  beverage  known  as  “Nectar  of 
Roses.”  The  rose  petals  were  gathered, — numberless, — and  the 
attic  of  the  Cottage  served  as  his  laboratory.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
no  exhilaration  was  derived  therefrom,  except  the  scent  owing  to 
the  vessel’s  bursting  and  allowing  the  “sweet  nectar”  to  run  over 
the  rooms  of  the  Cottage. 


Two  mysteries  never  were  solved — the  first  was,  why  one  of 
the  class  was  seen  washing  off  the  side  of  the  Cottage  towards 
Wiestling  Hall  one  morning  between  four  and  five  o’clock.  The 
other,  on  which  two  of  the  class  of  ’09  can  throw  light,  is  “Who 
placed  the  limburger  cheese  on  the  radiator  in  Ludwig’s  room?” 
At  the  time  a  reward  of  Ten  Dollars  was  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  guilty  culprits.  If  the  reward  is  still  standing,  the  amount 
could  well  be  placed  in  the  publishing  fund  of  the  “Oak  Leaf.’’ 

To  test  the  efficiency  of  the  Fire  Department,  Elliott  thought  it 
wise  to  set  a  brush  heap  on  fire  back  of  the  dormitory  and  then 
have  Kirk  sound  the  alarm.  Consequences, — the  wind  being  in 
the  wrong  direction  and  a  sand  pile  obstructing  the  view, — Kirk 
was  unable  to  notice  the  blaze  and  the  efficiency  was  never  de¬ 
termined. 

An  argument  between  Retan  and  Emerick  which  waxed 
long  and  strong,  finally  decided  a  technical  question  which  had 
theretofore  puzzled  the  medical  profession. 

Mueller,  unquestionably,  was  our  “most  loved”  member.  We 
still  have  his  love  songs  ringing  in  our  ears,  for  he  sang  them  with 
such  deep  pathos  and  understanding.  However,  he  has  now 
changed  to  lullabys. 

Strobeck  was  the  class  vocalist.  His  Dutch  songs  and  warbles 
were  a  delight  to  the  occupants  of  the  Stone  House  every  Sunday 
morning. 

Kirk  and  his  horse,  Captain,  were  often  a  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment  when  he  and  the  horse  differed  in  opinion.  An  unusual  dem¬ 
onstration  occurred  when  he  was  thrown  into  the  privet  hedge, 
lost  his  hat,  and  suffered  numerous  cuts  and  bruises  and  a  large 
blood  blister  on  his  finger  by  holding  on  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle- 

The  only  injuries  which  the  Basket  Ball  Stars  received  were: 
Rupp,  a  broken  nose;  and  Seltzer,  a  frost  bite  which  gave  him  no 
little  trouble. 

In  military  tactics  Rupp  excelled.  The  way  he  marshalled 
his  forces  to  “round  up”  the  deer  was  marvelous.  The  failure  to 
bring  home  any  venison  Rupp  attributes  to  the  poor  marksmanship 
of  the  other  members  of  the  class. 

Metzger,  Bastian,  Kirk,  and  Williams  were  musically  inclined, 
not  forgetting  Elliott  who  gave  some  fine  selections  on  the  piano 
at  a  house  party  in  Fayetteville. 

Thomson  was  the  star  football  player  and  won  distinguished 
laurels  at  a  game  in  Waynesboro. 

The  class  of  1909  was  also  the  first  class  having  a  regular 
graduation  exercise.  On  a  beautiful  August  afternoon,  under  the 
spreading  oaks  of  the  campus,  Hon.  I.  C.  Williams,  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Forestry,  addressed  the  graduates  and  their  friends. 
This  was  followed  by  luncheon,  served  on  the  lawn.  This  marked 
the  end  of  the  history  of  a  class  which  was  always  in  harmony 
and  in  which  each  worked  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

A  Member. 


Members 


JOHN  ARTHUR  BASTIAN  was  born  March  23,  1884,  near  Montgomery, 
Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  took  a  teacher’s  course  of  four  summer 
terms  at  Muncy  Normal  School,  and  two  terms  of  preparatory  work  at  Sus¬ 
quehanna  University.  While  in  school  he  went  under  the  names  of  “Big  John,” 
“Clubs,”  or  “Peggy.”  He  played  center  on  the  P.  S.  F.  A.  second  basket  ball 
team  1906-07,  and  was  Captain  in  1907.  His  headquarters  are  at  Loyalsock, 
on  the  Loyalsock  Division  of  the  Loyalsock  Forest.  He  was  married  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1910,  and  has  two  children.  Bastian  invented  a  Slitometer,  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  height,  and  diameter  at  any  height,  of  trees, 
without  measuring  the  distance  from  the  instrument  to  the  tree.  Member  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association  and  West  Branch  Valley  Anglers 
Association. 

HARRY  E.  ELLIOTT,  or  “Pat,”  was  born  in  Mansfield,  Tioga  county, 
June  5,  1883.  He  was  graduated  from  Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Alpha  fraternity.  He  played  on  the  Varsity 
basket  ball  team  during  the  entire  three  years  spent  at  the  Academy.  Captain 
from  1907  to  1909.  He  is  now  stationed  at  Sinnamahcning,  Cameron  county. 
Elliott  is  Vice-President  of  the  Alumni  Association.  He  was  married  June 
7,  1911,  to  Mabel  Renfrew  of  Fayetteville.  They  ha'  e  one  daughter. 

RALPH  LYNN  EMERICK,  “Swapper,”  was  born  at  Wolfe’s  Store,  Cen¬ 
ter  county,  November  15,  1885.  He  was  President  of  the  Athletic  Association 
in  1909  and  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association  in  1911.  His  location  is 
Cross  Fork,  Potter  county,  on  the  Kettle  Creek  State  Forest.  On  October 
9,  1913,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  O.  Rowe  of  Smethport,  McKean  county. 
He  represented  the  Department  in  the  inspection  of  locomotives  on  the  Buffalo 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad  at  Galeton,  January  24,  1913,  and  also  in  addresses 
before  Teachers’  Local  Institutes,  Game  and  Fish  Associations,  Grange  Meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  Fire  Protective  Association  of  Center  county.  He  was  also  a 
collaborator  in  the  collection  of  statistics  on  the  wood-working  industries  of 
Pennsylvania.  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  National 
Conservation  Association,  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  American  Forestry 
Association,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Association. 

WILLIAM  ELMER  HOUPT,  “ Hoopie ,”  was  born  in  Mercersburg,  Frank¬ 
lin  county,  October  7,  1887.  Before  entering  the  Academy  he  received  his 
education  at  the  Mercersburg  High  School.  He  was  Treasurer  of  his  class 
and  played  guard  on  the  Varsity  basket  ball  teams  of  1907-08  and  1908-09. 
He  took  part  in  the  riding  tournaments  and  won  the  Colt’s  Revolver  offered 
by  Dr.  Rothrock  at  the  Academy  Tournament  of  1909.  He  was  formerly  on 
the  Cumberland  Division  of  the  South  Mountain  Reserve,  but  is  now  at  Aitch, 
Huntingdon  county.  He  married  Miss  Julia  Hollar  of  Shippensburg  on  Octo¬ 
ber  23,  1912,  and  has  one  child. 

CARL  LESTER  KIRK,  known  at  P.  S.  F.  A.  as  “Plupy,”  was  born  in 
Reynoldsville,  November  26,  1886.  He  was  graduated  from  Reynoldsville 
High  School  in  1906.  He  played  on  the  Academy  basket  ball  team  in  1908-09, 
and  won  the  revolver  shooting  match  in  1908.  He  is  stationed  at  Penfield,  on 
the  Clearfield  Forest.  Kirk  has  introduced  the  use  of  the  horse  mower  and 
hay  rake  for  mowing  fire  lanes,  and  has  published  an  article  on  “Climatic 
Influences  of  the  Forest.”  He  has  served  as  a  witness  in  five  cases  in  which 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  was  compelled  to  pay  damages  of  $50.00 
to  $750  00  and  costs  for  burning  of  timber  lands.  Kirk  was  married  August 
7,  1912,  to  Miss  Margaret  Demmy  of  Driftwood,  Pennsylvania. 
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HOMER  S.  METZGER,  “Beany,”  was  born  in  Alvira,  January  31,  1884. 
He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Muncy  Normal  School.  While  in  the 
Academy  he  played  on  the  second  basket  ball  team.  He  was  first  stationed  on 
the  Eastville  Division  of  the  Susquehanna  Reserve,  but  is  now  at  Loganton, 
Clinton  county.  On  March  5,  1910,  he  married  Miss  Bastian  of  Muncy.  They 
have  one  child,  a  boy.  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  American  Forestry 
Associations. 

HARRY  J.  MUELLER,  born  February  28,  1888,  in  Harrisburg,  was  known 
among  the  boys  as  “Mule,”  or  “Chauncey.”  He  was  graduated  from  the  Har¬ 
risburg  High  School  in  1906  and  took  some  special  work  on  Agriculture  at 
Cornell.  His  headquarters  were  formerly  (1909-12)  at  Hartleton,  Union 
county.  In  1912  he  was  transferred  to  Green’s  Valley,  on  the  Nittany  Forest, 
Center  county.  Mueller  resigned  from  the  State  service  in  1913  He  per¬ 
fected  a  pruning  shears  for  cleaning  out  roads  and  fire  lanes.  He  attended 
the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery  at  Kent,  Ohio,  and  is  now  doing  demon¬ 
stration  work  for  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company.  His  address  is  112  Bishop 
Building,  Bellefonte,  Pennsylvania.  He  married  Miss  Anna  Thompson  of 
Philadelphia,  October  12,  1909,  and  is  the  father  of  three  children,  two  girls 
and  a  boy.  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania,  American,  and  Canadian  Forestry 
Associations. 

GEORGE  AUSTIN  RETAN,  “Rat,”  was  born  in  Millerton,  Tioga  coun¬ 
ty,  October  15,  1886.  While  in  school  he  was  Manager  of  the  basket  ball 
team,  1906-08,  Secretary  of  his  class,  and  always  candidate  for  the  position 
of  dropper  while  on  the  planting  job.  He  was  President  of  the  Alumni  and 
Chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Committee  during  the  year  of  organization, 
1910-11.  Upon  being  graduated  he  was  assigned  to  the  Blackwells  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Black  Forest.  From  July  to  October,  1910,  he  was  detailed  on  a 
Chestnut  Blight  Investigation.  He  then  assumed  charge  of  the  Grey’s  Run 
Forest.  From  May,  1911,  to  September,  1912,  he  was  on  the  Greenwood  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Seven  Mountain  Forest.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Faculty  at 
P.  S.  F.  A.  and  has  charge  of  the  Mont  Alto  Nursery.  Retan  married  Miss 
Edith  Walters,  of  Mansfield,  October  4,  1911.  Member  of  American  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  Forestry  Associations. 


ALFRED  EUGENE  RUPP,  generally  called  “Sargeant,”  was  born  June 
20,  1885,  at  Center  Furnace,  Center  county.  Prior  to  his  entrance  to  the 
Academy  he  was  graduated  from  a  township  High  School.  He  played  tennis 
and  basket  ball  making  the  second  team  in  1906-07  and  the  Varsity  in  1907-08 
and  1908-09.  At  graduation  he  was  detailed  to  the  Bear  Meadow  Division 
of  the  Central  Reserve;  was  later  sent  to  the  Harrisburg  office,  and  on  March 
17,  1910,  was  given  charge  of  the  Buchanan  Forest.  His  headquarters  are  at 
Fort  Loudon,  Franklin  county.  He  invented  a  planting  iron,  which  has  been 
used  successfully.  On  November  30,  1911,  Rupp  married  Miss  Mary  Bard 
of  Chambersburg.  They  have  one  child,  a  girl.  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
American,  and  Canadian  Forestry  Associations,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Conser¬ 
vation  Association. 


JOHN  WESLEY  SELTZER,  “Vichy,”  was  born  in  Orwigsburg,  Schuyl¬ 
kill  county,  October  2,  1887.  He  prepared  at  Orwigsburg  High  School  and 
Perkiomen  Seminary.  He  played  on  the  P.  S.  F.  A.  Varsity  basket  ball  team 
1907-08  and  1908-09.  Filled  a  position  in  all  baseball  games  played  by  the 
school  during  1906  to  1909,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Entertainment 
Committee  for  1913-14.  He  represented  the  Academy  at  the  1907  Riding 
Tournament  in  Chambersburg.  From  1909  to  March,  1913,  he  was  Forester 
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on  the  Coburn  Division  of  the  Seven  Mountain  Forest.  At  present  he  is  For¬ 
ester  for  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  and  his  headquarters  are  at  Franklin 
Furnace,  New  Jersey.  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania,  American,  and  Canadian 
Forestry  Associations. 


JOHN  LEROY  STROBECK,  “Deacon,”  or  “Dutch,”  was  born  in  Jacobus, 
Pennsylvania,  March  25,  1885.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Red  Lion  High 
School.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Athletic  Association,  1907-08,  and  was  also 
on  the  editorial  board  of  “Forestry  Facts,”  1909.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  term 
in  Pike  and  Monroe  counties,  and  is  there  yet.  But  it  doesn’t  seem  so  bad 
after  all.  He  is  stationed  six  miles  southwest  of  Cresco,  Monroe  county,  on 
the  Pocono  Division  of  the  Minisink  Forest.  Strobeck  was  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association  in  1912  and  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Board  for  the 
Alumni  page  in  Forest  Leaves  1913-14.  He  has  written  various  articles  for 
“American  Forestry”  and  other  magazines  and  papers.  On  December  25, 
1909,  Strobeck  married  Miss  Mable  Forry  of  Hellam,  York  county.  They  now 
have  two  sons.  Member  of  the  Pocono  Protective  Fire  Association  and  the 
American  Forestry  Association.  At  present  he  is  District  Forester  for  Mon¬ 
roe  county,  the  first  to  be  appointed  in  the  State,  under  act  of  legislature  ap¬ 
proved  July  21,  1913;  and  has  direct  supervision  over  District  Fire  Wardens 
and  their  Assistants  in  Monroe  county. 


HARRY  ALBERT  THOMSON,  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  22,  1885, 
was  prepared  at  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia.  He  also  attended 
Pennsylvania  State  College  before  entering  the  Academy.  He  played  on  the 
second  basket  ball  team  1908-09  and  also  was  the  strong  man  and  coach  of 
the  Chambersburg  football  team.  For  three  years,  1909-12,  Thompson  was 
Forester  at  Westport,  having  charge  of  the  Hopkins  Reserve.  From  April, 
1912,  to  October  1,  1913,  he  was  on  the  Pump  Station  Division  of  the  Black 
forest.  He  then  left  the  State  Service  and  is  now  in  the  office  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  at  Renovo.  “Red”  is  now  married  and  is 
father  of  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association. 

JOHN  RICHARD  SYLVANUS  WILLIAMS  was  born  January  26,  1883, 
in  Aberyswith,  Wales.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wilkes  Barre  High  School 
and  Spring  Garden  Institute  of  Philadelphia  “Jack”  is  President  of  the 
Class  of  1909  and  from  1911  to  1912  was  President  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
He  was  formerly  stationed  on  the  Stuart  State  Forest,  Westmoreland  county, 
but  was  transferred  to  Pine  Grove  Furnace  in  the  spring  of  1913. 

On  June  28,  1911,  Williams  was  married  to  Miss  Kathrine  Seltzer;  they 
have  one  child,  a  girl. 
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Class  of  ioio 

In  September,  1907,  with  a  membership  of  nine  curious  speci¬ 
mens  of  humanity,  the  Class  of  1910  entered  upon  their  duties  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Academy.  They  were :  Bodine,  Dun¬ 
ham,  Jerald,  Keller,  Ludwig,  Miner,  Ware,  Warfield,  and  Winter. 
After  our  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Practical  Forestry  by 
members  of  the  Second  and  Third  Year  classes,  an  event  which 
was  solemnized  in  the  Old  Stone  House,  we  were  christened,  and 
many  of  the  names  such  as  “Punch,”  “Judy,”  “Dobbins,”  “Deacon,” 
“Foxy,”  and  “Scrunt,”  “still  cling  to  the  mouldering  walls”  and 
will  long  be  remembered. 

After  being  away  from  home  and  in  the  hands  of  a  cruel  world 
for  four  long  weeks,  Ware,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  the  quiet 
country  life,  contracted  a  severe  case  of  homesickness  and  threw 
up  the  sponge.  This  vacancy  was  filled  several  weeks  later  by  Vail, 
a  Huntingdon  county  product  of  a  very  inquisitive  nature,  who 
was  nicknamed  “Scrunt”  because  of  his  tardiness  in  entering. 

The  first  year  of  our  school  life  passed  very  pleasantly  and 
without  any  serious  mishaps.  During  the  Fall  of  our  second  year, 
Warfield  had  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  The  front  room  of  the 
administration  building  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and  after 
six  weeks  of  careful  nursing  he  was  able  to  come  down  to  the  table 
and  partake  of  the  Annual  Dinner  which  was  given  in  December. 
Beginning  with  the  third  year,  our  number  was  reduced  to  eight 
by  the  removal  of  Dunham,  and  eight  we  remained  until  we  had 
completed  our  course  at  the  Academy. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  held  during  the  second 
week  in  August  and  were  the  first  to  be  held  in  the  new  Dormi- 
ory.  Ludwig  was  honor  man,  with  Warfield  a  close  second. 

Keller. 


Members 


ALFRED  WELLS  BODINE,  “Judy,"  was  born  in  Wellsboro,  Tioga  county, 
April  10,  1883.  After  being  graduated  from  Wellsboro  High  School  he  at¬ 
tended  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  1904-05.  He  also  took  a  correspondence 
forestry  course  and  attended  the  Intercontinental  University,  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  played  on  the  P.  S.  F.  A.  second  basket  ball  team,  1908-09  and  on 
the  Varsity  team,  1909-10;  played  in  the  tennis  tournament  1909-10;  represent¬ 
ed  the  school  in  riding  tournaments  in  1908-09;  was  Secretary  of  his  class 
during  the  entire  three  years.  His  headquarters  are  at  Newton  Hamilton,  on 
the  Rothrock  Forest,  Mifflin  county.  Bodine  has  perfected  a  planting  mallet 
and  an  instrument  for  laying  out  roads.  During  1911  and  1912  he  represented 
the  Department  at  Lewistown,  in  a  shade  tree  examination.  On  October  5, 
1910,  he  married  Miss  Louise  Mickey  of  Chambersburg. 

FRANK  DANIEL  JERALD,  “Punch,"  was  born  June  14,  1882,  in  Mans¬ 
field.  These  two  Tioga  county  gentlemen,  Punch  and  Judy,  were  a  pair.  Punch 
prepared  at  Mansfield  State  Normal  School.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Association,  1908,  played  on  the  second  basket  ball  team  1908,  and  was 
one  of  the  crack  rifle  and  pistol  shots  of  the  school.  He  is  located  at  Slate 
Run,  Lycoming  county,  on  the  Black  Forest.  Jerald  was  married  to  Miss 
Janet  Zacharias  on  November  24,  1910,  and  is  the  happy  father  of  two  little 
girls.  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Association. 

JOHN  WEIMAN  KELLER,  born  in  Mifflintown,  Juniata  county,  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1887,  went  under  the  name  of  “Kelly.”  He  received  his  preparatory 
education  at  Mifflintown  High  School  and  Lewistown  Preparatory  School,  and 
also  attended  Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
President  of  his  class  during  the  three  years  spent  at  P.  S.  F.  A  ,  played  first 
violin,  and  was  leader  of  the  school  orchestra  during  1908-09.  He  played 
forward  on  the  Varsity  basket  ball  team  1908-09  and  1909-10,  and  was  Cap¬ 
tain  during  the  latter  season.  Keller  was  second  in  the  school  tennis  tourna¬ 
ment  in  1910.  On  Commencement  Day  he  was  assigned  to  the  Blackwells  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  is  at  Lloyd,  Tioga  county.  He  represented  the 
Department  at  the  Berks  County  Firemen’s  Association  Convention,  at  Womels- 
dorf,  March  28,  1914.  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania,  American,  and  Canadian 
Forestry  Associations. 

WALTER  DESSEM  LUDWIG,  was  born  in  Chambersburg,  August  2, 
1885.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Chambersburg  Academy  in  1901.  He  was 
President  of  the  Athletic  Association  1909-10.  “Deputy  Constable”  of  the 
School  1908-09;  and  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  1913-14.  He  is 
located  at  Boalsburg,  Center  county,  on  the  Bear  Meadows  Division  of  the 
Seven  Mountain  Forest.  “Pete”  has  invented  the  “Ludwig”  planting  mallet. 
Ludwig  represented  the  Department  in  reconnaissance  work  on  the  Ohio  River 
watershed  for  the  Pittsburgh  Flood  Commission,  fall  of  1910;  he  was  also 
one  of  the  quartette  that  made  a  study  of  the  wood-using  industries  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1912.  He  married  Miss  Harriet  Peebles  Johnston  of  Bellefonte, 
May  3,  1913,  and  now  has  a  young  forester  in  the  family.  Member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  American  Forestry  Associations. 

CLEMENT  COULTER  MINER,  or  “Dobbins,”  was  born  at  Cattaraugus, 
New  York,  May  26,  1888.  He  prepared  at  Punxsutawney  High  School.  Dob¬ 
bins  was  Captain  of  the  second  basket  ball  team  1909-10.  Formerly  he  was  on 
the  Tioga  County  Reserves,  but  resigned  from  the  State  Service  in  September, 
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1913.  He  now  holds  a  position  in  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company  and  is  located  in  Philadelphia.  Miner  was  married 
September  23,  1913,  to  Mary  Curran  Warfield  of  Wrightsville.  Member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  and  American  Forestry  Associations. 


HENRY  LAWRENCE  VAIL  was  born  in  Table  Grove,  Illinois,  March 
19,  1886.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  a  township  High  School  and 
in  Indiana  and  Millersville  State  Normal  Schools.  Formerly  he  was  located 
on  the  Hull  Division  of  the  Sinnamahoning  Forest  but  resigned  on  October  1, 
iy  13.  “ Scrunt ”  is  now  located  at  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

DAVID  KERR  WARFIELD,  born  April  5,  1886,  in  Littlestown,  Adams 
county,  was  known  at  the  Forest  Academy  as  “ Parson ”  or  “Deacon.”  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Wrightsville  High  School  and  spent  a  year  at  the  York 
Collegiate  Institute,  York,  Pa.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Athletic  Association 
1908-09.  Deacon  is  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Editorial  Board.  He  is  stationed 
at  Milroy,  Mifflin  county,  on  the  Kishacoquillas  Division  of  the  Seven  Mountain 
Forest  and  has  represented  the  Department  at  Farmers’  and  Teachers’  Insti¬ 
tutes.  Warfield  has  invented  an  iron  used  in  place  of  a  dibble  in  planting 
cuttings.  It  is  pressed  into  the  ground  with  the  foot  and  makes  three  holes, 
each  eight  inches  apart.  On  December  28,  1911,  Warfield  was  married  to 
Miss  Bessie  Grove  of  Muddy  Creek  Forks.  They  have  one  child,  a  boy. 

RAYMOND  BURROWS  WINTER,  “Foxy”  was  born  December  20,  1886, 
in  Muncy,  Lycoming  county.  He  was  graduated  from  Muncy  Normal  School 
in  1906.  Winter  was  Secretary  of  the  P.  S.  F.  A.  Athletic  Association  1909-10. 
While  in  school  Foxy  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  “ladies’  man.”  He  is 
located  on  the  McCall  Division  of  the  White  Deer  Forest  with  headquarters  at 
Mifflinburg.  He  has  invented  a  seed  planter. 


Quondams 

LEON  B.  DUNHAM,  born  November  11,  1887,  at  Sandy  Lake,  Mercer 
county,  attained  prominence  by  being  the  first  student  to  resign  his  position 
at  the  Academy  after  the  bonding  system  was  put  into  effect.  He  prepared  at 
Warren  High  School.  “Coke”  was  Captain  and  Manager  of  the  second  basket 
ball  team  1908-09.  He  left  school  about  September  1,  1909,  and  began  a  tree 
surgery  and  landscape  gardening  business  in  Warren.  Later  he  had  charge  of 
Hershey  Park,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  present  position  is  that  of  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Ellsworth  Farms,  at  Ellsworth,  Pennsylvania.  Dunham 
was  married  November  29,  1910,  and  has  two  children. 

HAROLD  M.  WARE  of  Philadelphia,  reported  with  the  class  of  1910,  but 
left  shortly  after  entering. 
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Class  of  ion 

The  Class  of  1911  began  its  course  at  P.  S.  F.  A.  with  eight 
members,  all  from  the  larger  cities  of  the  state.  Their  nativity 
apparently  excited  deep-seated  distrust  in  the  upper  classmen,  for 
one  “Son  of  the  soil”  was  heard  to  remark  “There’s  just  eight  of 
them  smart  city  fellers  in  that  class  and  I  guess  they  will  never 
amount  to  nothin’.”  Naturally  no  great  good  will  prevailed  be¬ 
tween  the  classes  while  this  spirit  was  manifest.  No  initiation 
was  attempted,  but  at  a  reception  and  smoker  in  the  Public  Com¬ 
fort  the  hostility  was  dropped  and  the  classes  literally  shook  hands 
and  called  off  the  feud.  The  evening  lingers  always  in  the  minds 
of  the  class  of  1911  as  one  of  unalloyed  pleasure  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship. 

The  dormitory  being  not  yet  completed,  the  class  was  housed 
in  the  two  large  rooms  down  stairs.  Here  it  was  separated  natur¬ 
ally  into  two  divisions,  the  Harrisburg-Steelton  Bunch  in  the  south 
room,  and  the  rest  of  the  class  in  the  north  room.  The  Harrisburg 
Bunch,  from  the  outset,  were  leaders  in  everything  except  study 
and  good  conduct.  This  progressive  spirit  kept  them  in  hot  water 
most  of  the  time  and  it  is  said  that  twenty-seven  demerits  were 
hanging  over  the  inmates  of  the  south  room  when  the  Christmas 
holidays  came  around. 

A  good  part  of  the  fall  term  was  spent  in  the  nursery  under 
Ralph  E.  Brock,  at  such  tasks  as  weed-pulling,  etc.  The  summer  of 
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1909  was  spent  in  making  the  cutting  along  the  pipe  line  east  of 
the  dormitory  and  in  clearing  trees  from  the  Old  Forge  Road,  then 
in  course  of  construction.  The  spring  and  fall  of  this  year  were 
most  agreeably  interrupted  by  more  weeding  in  the  nursery. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  came  the  most  looked-forward-to  work  of 
our  second  year, — Dendrology  under  Prof.  Illick.  It  will  be  far 
in  the  future  when  some  of  our  hikes  with  him  are  not  looked  back 
upon  as  among  the  most  pleasant  walks  we  ever  had.  And  it  will 
be  still  further  in  the  future  when  we  forget  MacAvoy’s  attempt 
to  identify  Rhus  Vernix  by  tasting  it. 

Our  course  in  Wood  Technology  also  combined  pleasure  and 
profit  most  happily.  Great  glee  prevailed  when  A.  Skinnibus 
Wells,  the  Infallible,  was  caught  napping  with  a  piece  of  nicely 
polished  rhododendron  from  which  the  bark  had  been  removed  and 
and  a  piece  from  another  tree  carefully  glued  on. 

More  weeding  in  the  nursery. 

During  the  summer  of  1910  the  class  started  strip  survey  work 
on  the  reserve.  Oak  Mountain,  from  the  Pearl  of  the  Park  to 
Tomstown  Gap,  was  covered  thoroughly,  and  during  the  first  two 
weeks  in  August  a  survey  was  made  of  the  Old  Forge  Valley  from 
a  camp  located  at  the  spring  west  of  the  old  house.  This  must 
have  been  an  enchanted  spring  for  it  sometimes  yielded  other  than 
water  to  the  wise  ones  who  knew  the  password.  On  the  third 
night  in  camp  a  terrific  thunderstorm  broke  directly  over  the 
clearing  where  the  boys  were  sleeping  under  a  sheet  of  canvas. 
Great  streaks  and  balls  of  dazzling  white  fire  broke  across  the 
clearing,  and  it  is  probable  that  more  than  one  prayer  went  up 
from  the  cots  of  hemlock  as  the  six  lay  there  with  death  flashing 
about  their  heads.  During  that  storm  the  lightning  struck  a  barn 
a  short  distance  away,  killing  several  head  of  cattle  and  destroying 
a  great  quantity  of  grain. 

Spare  moments  and  odd  days  spent  in  weeding. 

The  last  year  was  the  red  letter  year  of  the  course  in  many 
respects.  We  had  two  weeks  of  saw  mill  experience  at  Caledonia, 
camping  in  the  house  west  of  the  restaurant  in  the  Park.  With 
the  class  of  1912,  three  weeks  were  spent  at  Rosecrans,  Clinton 
county.  During  this  time  215,000  seedlings  were  planted  and  two 
fires  were  extinguished. 

A  boundary  and  timber  survey  of  Ben  George’s  woods  was 
completed,  the  tower  on  Pine  Mountain  was  torn  down  and  rebuilt 
and  a  new  tower  was  built  on  Curve  Mountain.  A  topographic 
survey  was  made  of  the  area  between  Pine  Mountain,  Biesecker’s 
Gap,  Martha’s  Knob,  Hickory  Tower  on  Curve  Mountain,  Lone¬ 
some  Pine,  and  Sandy  Ridge. 

For  some  reason,  unknown  to  this  day,  no  weeding  was  done 
in  the  nursery  this  year. 

While  future  B.  F’s.  were  being  thus  laboriously  moulded,  so¬ 
cial  and  athletic  events  were  not  neglected.  Each  year  saw  at  least 
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two  dances,  fall  and  spring,  and  smokers  were  held  every  month 
or  two  during  the  cooler  weather.  Basket  Ball  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  sports  and  the  class  furnished  Captain  Mumma  and 
Manager  Smith  for  the  first  team  with  Fox  and  MacAvoy  playing 
regularly  on  the  second. 

The  social  register  of  the  class  should  read :  Jake  McNaughton, 
MacAvoy  and  Reggie  Smith,  social  lions  and  ring  leaders  when 
anything  was  to  be  “started.”  Fox  is  now  record  keeper  of  the 
Class. 

MacAvoy  and  McNaughton. 


Members 


PHILIP  HARTMAN  FOX  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Northeast  Manual  Training  High  School  of  Philadelphia.  Fox  was 
Manager  of  the  basket  ball  team  1909-10,  Class  President  in  his  first  year  and 
Salutatorian  of  his  class.  He  married  Miss  Ida  Martin  of  Philadelphia.  They 
have  one  child,  a  boy.  “Colonel”  is  now  located  at  Austin,  Potter  county,  on 
the  Sinnamahoning  Forest. 

JOHN  LAWRENCE  MacAVOY  was  born  in  Harrisburg,  August  10,  1885. 
He  prepared  at  Harrisburg  High  School.  His  greatest  athletic  attainment 
was  the  breaking  of  Old  Bill.  He  also  played  tennis,  basket  ball,  and  dug 
holes  for  seedlings.  “Mac”  was  located  at  Ligonier,  Westmoreland  county,  till 
October,  1913,  when  he  resigned.  He  constructed  the  first  steel  tower  in  this 
State.  At  present  he  is  Forester  in  charge  of  the  valuation  survey  on  the 
Pymatuning  Reservoir  Project,  Crawford  county,  under  the  Water  Supply 
Commission.  Member  of  American  Forestry  Association. 

NELSON  RAYMOND  McNAUGHTON,  born  at  Newport,  Perry  county, 
October  26,  1886,  was  nicknamed  “Jake,”  after  having  given  just  cause.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  regular  course  in  Harrisburg  High  School  and  took 
one  year  of  post-graduate  work  at  that  institution.  He  was  Class  Secretary 
in  1910  and  a  member  of  the  Alumni  Entertainment  Committee  in  1913.  Mc¬ 
Naughton  was  given  charge  of  a  portion  of  the  Clearfield  Forest.  His  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Karthaus.  He  invented  an  acetylene  torch  for  use  in  back 
firing,  the  same  being  an  adaptation  of  the  miners’  head  lamp.  The  first  mill 
tree  analysis  and  tree  volume  work  of  any  extent  undertaken  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  done  by  McNaughton  on  the  Cameron  County  Forest  in  1913.  Sev-. 
eral  of  his  articles  have  appeared  in  “Forestry  Quarterly”  and  in  “Forest 
Leaves.”  He  married  Miss  Juliet  Claire  Gilliand,  of  Karthaus,  September 
20,  1913.  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  and  the  Luther 
Burbank  Society. 

WALTER  MANN  MUMMA,  or  “Babe,”  was  born  November  26,  1890, 
in  Steelton,  Dauphin  county.  He  was  graduated  from  Steelton  High  School 
in  1908.  He  wore  the  Oak  Leaf  for  basket  ball  during  the  three  years  at  the 
Academy  and  was  Captain  of  the  team,  1910-11;  won  the  school  tennis  tourna¬ 
ment  in  1910  and  played  in  the  finals  in  1911.  He  was  President  of  the  class 
during  the  last  year.  Mumma  was  first  assigned  to  the  Leidy  Division  of  the 
Kettle  Creek  Forest,  in  April,  1912,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Whetham  Forest, 
and  again,  in  September,  1912,  was  transferred  to  North  Bend,  on  Young- 
Woman’s  Creek  State  Forest,  where  he  remained  till  April  1.  1914.  He  is  now 
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in  Harrisburg,  engaged  in  Topographic  and  Stock  Survey  work.  He  married 
Miss  Isabelle  R.  Hanhauser  of  St.  Mary’s  on  November  10,  1913.  Member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  and  Pennsylvania  Conservation 
Association. 


EDGAR  H.  SMITH,  alias  “Reg,”  was  born  in  Altoona.  He  prepared  at 
Harrisburg  High  School.  Smith  was  Manager  of  the  Forest  Academy  basket 
ball  team  in  1910-11.  His  headquarters  are  at  Elimsport,  Lycoming  county,  on 
the  Bald  Eagle  Forest,  but  he  has  spent  considerable  time  in  the  office  at 
Harrisburg.  Smith  has  designed  a  new  fire  torch.  He  represented  the  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Exhibit,  Pittsburgh  Exposition,  fall  of  1911. 
Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 

ARTHUR  BENADE  WELLS,  “Skin,”  was  born  April  23,  1887,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Bryn  Athyn  Academy,  of  the  New 
Church,  in  1906,  and  in  1906-07  took  one  year  of  the  Theological  Course  at  the 
Academy  of  the  New  Church.  He  was  President  during  the  second  year  and 
Valedictorian  of  his  class  in  this  school.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Gray’s  Run 
Forest,  and  his  headquarters  are  at  Field’s  Station.  Member  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Forestry  Association. 


Quondams 

NEVIN  H.  CARL  of  Reading,  entered  with  this  class  but  left  the  Acad¬ 
emy  in  December,  1908. 

G.  WALTER  WENTZ  of  Lebanon,  left  in  February,  1909. 
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Class  of  1012 

On  that  fair  day  of  September,  1909,  a  motley  crowd  of  twelve 
men,  with  vague  ideas  of  Forestry,  alighted  from  the  train  and 
wended  their  way  toward  the  State  Forest  Academy.  We  wan¬ 
dered  up  the  road  to  the  Academy  and  there  waited  our  assignments 
to  rooms  and  room-mates.  The  Dormitory  was  not  yet  completed 
and  we  had  quarters  on  both  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the 
finished  part  of  the  building.  We  recited  to  the  instructors  both  in 
the  new  Dormitory  and  in  the  Old  Double  Cottage  during  the 
week,  and  on  Saturday  night  spent  our  time  at  Caledonia  and  Red 
Bridge  Park. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  we  got  our  first  taste  of  forest 
fire  fighting  in  the  South  Mountains.  The  summer  had  been  a  par¬ 
ticularly  dry  one  and  the  fire  burned  hard,  keeping  us  busy  for 
about  one  full  week.  During  the  fall  we  spent  our  time  on  our 
books  and  at  work  in  the  Nursery. 

Every  month  we  attended  the  school  “Smoker”  in  the  “Com¬ 
fort,”  and  many  and  fond  are  our  memories  of  that  building.  It 
was  there  that  we  were  initiated  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  school 
on  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co’s,  catalogue.  It  was  there  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  evening  that  we  received  our  nicknames,  given  to  us  for  one 
reason  or  another  by  the  upper  classmen. 

That  winter  we  spent  on  our  books  and  the  next  summer  found 
us  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  woods  making  improvement  cuttings 
and  chopping  wood.  In  the  spring  we  were  sent  for  a  month  to 
camp  in  the  mountains  near  Coburn,  Center  county.  We  had  had 
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a  little  experience  planting  trees  before  we  left  but  this  trip  broke 
us  in  to  the  real  business  of  planting,  and  the  experience  has  not 
come  amiss.  In  the  fall  when  school  opened  we  all  arrived  with 
various  kinds  of  animals  called  horses,  but  before  we  could  get 
them  curried  we  were  sent  off  for  six  weeks  to  Ardmore  to  help 
combat  the  chestnut  blight.  Many  good  times  we  had  there  in  the 
evening  after  the  day’s  work  was  done,  but  when  the  time  came  we 
were  all  ready  to  go  back  to  school  and  meet  the  new  class  and  ride 
our  horses. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  we  had  many  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  trips  in  the  woods  with  Professor  Worthley.  One  trip  in  par¬ 
ticular  I  remember  was  taken  with  Professor  Netoffsky  in  search 
of  green  asbestos  rock,  which  we  found  near  Eagle  Rocks,  thanks 
to  the  foresight  and  genius  of  one  member  of  the  class  who  did 
not  want  to  see  the  Professor  disappointed.  We  also  had  a  fine  trip 
to  the  copper  mine  at  Charmian  with  Professor  Netoffsky.  After 
Professor  Illick  came  back  from  Germany  he  took  us  on  a  valuable 
dendrological  trip  over  the  mountains  to  Gettysburg  and  back. 

In  the  spring,  after  a  hard  winter  at  books  and  some  planting 
at  Pond  Bank,  we  were  sent  with  the  class  of  1911  on  a  planting 
trip  in  the  mountains  of  Clinton  county  near  Rosecrans.  This 
proved  to  be  both  a  planting  and  a  fire  fighting  trip,  and  many 
amusing  incidents  happened.  The  summer  we  spent  in  camp  at 
“Old  Forge’’  with  the  class  of  1913,  we  doing  a  strip  survey  in 
mensuration,  and  they  working  on  the  road  and  doing  the  cooking, 
some  of  which  was  good,  especially  the  watermelon  which  was  lost 
and  Mueller’s  “Dutch  Cakes”  (flour,  sour  milk,  and  raspberries, 
fried  together  and  eaten  with  milk  and  sugar)  with  which  we  soled 
our  shoes.  Many  were  our  trials  and  tribulations  at  this  camp: 
Perry’s  camp  fire  that  did  not  burn  out,  Irvin’s  lantern  that  could 
not  be  put  out  at  9  P.  M.,  the  cooking,  the  flies  and  mosquitoes, 
and  worst  of  all  the  difficulty  Professor  Worthley  had  in  finding 
a  horse  to  make  the  trip  over  the  mountain  for  “grub.”  Many  are 
the  meals  we  did  not  get  because  of  this.  The  over-worked  phrases 
for  that  summer  were  “Professor,  it’s  not  my  horse’s  turn,  he  went 
last  time” ;  “My  horse  is  lame” ;  “My  horse  isn’t  here,  he  ran  away 
last  night  and  I  can’t  find  him” ;  “My  horse  won’t  drive” ;  etc.,  etc., 
etc. 

After  commencement,  vacation,  and  meeting  the  new  class 
we  started  in  on  the  last  year  of  school  life.  During  the  fall,  on 
Saturday  evenings,  we  spent  our  time  at  the  various  parks  and 
towns.  Surveying  took  much  of  the  time  and  many  the  days  and 
half  days  spent  in  “Ben  George’s  Woods,”  both  in  Surveying  and 
management.  During  the  winter  we  surveyed  on  the  campus  and 
in  the  spring  we  started  our  Topographic  Survey,  which  was  a 
continuation  of  the  work  begun  by  other  classes.  Our  section  was 
from  the  Pearl  of  the  Park  north  to  the  White  Rocks  Road.  This 
work  took  us  away  into  the  summer,  with  time  off  in  the  spring 
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for  planting,  of  course.  After  the  field  work  was  done  we  spent 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  office  plotting  and  map  making. 

During  our  last  year  we  had  been  working  on  our  theses.  We 
all  had  theses  to  complete  by  Commencement  and  they,  requiring 
quite  a  bit  of  work,  took  much  of  our  time.  About  this  time  we 
began  saying  “Goodbye”  to  our  friends  and  packing  up  our  goods 
preparatory  to  leaving.  On  that  last  day  we  were  all  keyed  up, 
anxious  to  learn  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  we  might  be  sent, 
and  of  course  we  were  all  satisfied  when  we  found  out.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  over  and  “Adieus”  said  we  left  for  a  short  vacation  at  home 
and  then  to  our  various  destinations. 

Meek. 


Members 

WALTER  BOYD  EVANS,  born  in  Ebensburg,  September  9,  1884,  was 
usually  called  “Sox”  on  account  of  his  socratic  mien.  Prior  to  his  entrance 
to  the  Academy  he  was  graduated  from  Juniata  Preparatory  School  and  was 
a  student  at  Juniata  College,  later  teaching  school  for  some  time.  His  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Sizerville,  Cameron  county,  on  the  Sinnamahoning  Forest.  He 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Fillion  of  Johnstown,  June  24,  1913.  Sox  was  noted 
for  a  sonorous  bass  voice  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  so  proud  that  he  would 
never  sing  rag-time. 

NATHANIEL  BENJAMIN  FUNK  was  born  October  28,  1890,  in  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Franklin  county.  He  prepared  at  Waynesboro  High  School  and  Conway 
Hall.  He  played  forward  on  the  “Skunks”  all  star  basket  ball  team  of  1912 
and  was  Treasurer  of  his  class.  He  was  appointed  Associate  Forester  on  the 
Crossfork  Division  of  the  Kettle  Creek  Forest,  but  resigned  from  service  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1913.  “Becky”  is  now  in  the  grocery  business  with  his  father,  in 
Waynesboro. 

JOSEPH  ROY  HOGENTOGLER  was  born  November  17,  1890,  in  Harris¬ 
burg.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Harrisburg  High  School  in  1907.  At  the 
reception  tendered  the  Freshmen  by  the  upper  classes  in  1909  he  was  christened 
“Nubbins”  but  was  usually  called  “Hogy.”  He  played  on  the  second  basket 
ball  team  1910-11  and  1911-12,  was  Manager  1911-12,  “Gym”  Manager  1910-11, 
was  also  a  shark  at  tennis  and  made  a  stab  at  baseball.  He  is  now  located  at 
Rosecrans,  Clinton  county.  Hogy  was  always  just  bubbling  over  with  good 
humor.  He  was  one  of  the  musicians  of  his  class;  could  play  almost  any  kind 
of  a  string  instrument,  and  was  one  of  Sox  Evans’s  quartette.  Member  of  the 
West  Branch  Sportsmen’s  Association  of  Williamsport. 

JAMES  ARTHUR  IRVIN,  alias  “Liz,”  alias  “Oodle,”  was  born  February 
28,  1889,  in  Marion,  Ohio.  He  acted  as  Secretary  of  his  class  during  the  entire 
three  years  in  P.  S.  F.  A.  At  graduation  he  was  assigned  charge  of  the  Medix 
Division  of  the  Sinnamahoning  State  Forest.  He  was  married  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day,  1913,  at  Bellwood.  He  resigned  from  the  State  Service  on  October  1, 
1913,  and  now  has  charge  of  the  draughting  rooms  of  the  H.  S.  Kerbaugh  Con¬ 
struction  Company  at  Bellwood.  He  is  probably  the  originator  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  Forestry  work  in  Pennsylvania  of  the  single  wire  telephone  line,  con¬ 
nected  in  various  places  to  a  double  circuit  line.  Liz  was  artistic,  had  many 
ideas,  and  was  very  out-spoken,  which  more  than  once  brought  trouble  on  his 
head. 
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CHARLES  ROBERT  MEEK,  “Mose”  or  “Brighteyes,”  was  born  in  Houtz- 
dale,  Clearfield  county.  He  was  graduated  from  Harrisburg  High  School  in 
1909.  While  at  the  “ Forestry ”  he  was  President  of  the  Athletic  Association 
in  1912  and  Valedictorian  of  the  class  He  also  won  honors  on  the  “Skunk” 
basket  ball  team  and  on  the  Board  of  Editors  of  “This  Morning’s  Milk.”  His 
headquarters  were  first  at  Potter’s  Mills,  but  at  present  they  are  at  Coburn, 
Center  county,  on  the  Seven  Mountain  Forest.  Mose  rode  a  weak  eyed,  bay 
horse  called  “Bob”  and  made  a  special  request  that  mention  be  made  of  the 
animal  in  this  book.  Several  times  he  was  thrown  from  a  buggy  when  trying 
to  drive  Robert.  He  had  a  pair  of  very  light  trousers  the  last  year  at  school. 
Bartschat’s  wearing  them  now.  Member  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Fores¬ 
try  Associations. 


MAURICE  MUSTIN,  “Birdy”  or  “Musty,”  was  born  November  25,  1891, 
in  Philadelphia.  He  received  his  preparatory  education  at  the  Philadelphia 
Central  High  School,  graduating  in  1909.  At  the  Forest  Academy  Musty  soon 
became  noted  for  his  artistic  and  fistic  ability.  He  made  the  Varsity  basket 
ball  team  in  his  first  year  and  held  down  a  guard  position  till  the  game  was 
abolished  in  1912.  Mustin  earned  the  honor  of  Salutatorian.  After  graduation 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Forester  on  the  Caledonia  Division  of  the  South 
Mountain  Forest;  here  he  remained  till  January,  1913,  when  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  draughting  rooms  of  the  Department.  He  represented  the  De¬ 
partment  at  the  exposition  in  Pittsburgh,  fall  of  1913.  Member  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association. 

MILTON  OLIVER  ROBINSON,  better  known  as  “Kid”  or  “Chub”  was 
born  March  10,  1891,  in  Waynesboro,  where  he  received  his  preparatory  train¬ 
ing  in  Waynesboro  High  School.  He  was  Manager  and  Captain  of  the  second 
P.  S.  F.  A.  basket  ball  team  1909-10,  and  also  played  on  the  second  team  the 
following  year.  He  was  State  Forester  on  the  Promised  Land  Reserve,  Pike 
County,  from  September,  1912,  to  October,  1913,  and  then  accepted  the  position 
of  Forester  for  the  Butterfield  Lumber  Company,  at  Northfield,  Mississippi. 
At  present  he  is  Forester  for  the  Champion  Fibre  Company  at  Sunburst,  North 
Carolina. 

JAMES  B.  RYON  was  born  in  Pottsville  July  23,  1889,  and  was  graduated 
from  Pottsville  High  School  in  1907.  He  played  on  the  Varsity  basket  ball 
team  during  his  three  years  at  the  Academy  and  was  Captain  1911-12.  He 
was  also  a  baseball  star  and  an  all-round  athlete,  President  of  the  A.  A. 
1911-12,  and  President  of  his  class  during  the  forepart  of  his  Senior  year. 
At  present  he  is  located  at  Whetham,  Clinton  county.  “Jimmie”  or  “Rifty," 
is  aggressive  and  active  and  in  his  own  words  “Some  nifty,  candy  kid.”  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Forestry  Association  and  the  West  Branch  Anglers 
Association. 

GEORGE  WILLARD  SHEELER,  born  October  27,  1890,  in  Reading,  Berks 
county,  is  the  big  man  of  his  class.  He  prepared  at  Reading  High  School. 
He  is  one  of  the  greatest  athletes  that  has  ever  entered  P.  S.  F.  A.  and  played 
on  the  Varsity  basket  ball  team  1909-12,  won  the  school  tennis  tournament 
1911  and  ’12  and  was  the  mainstay  of  the  class  baseball  team.  Before  enter¬ 
ing  the  school  he  had  earned  a  reputation  for  himself  on  the  gridiron,  diamond, 
and  track.  He  has  a  good  supply  of  nicknames  such  as  “Bud,”  “Dutch,” 
“Heinie”  and  sometimes  vile  ones  which  foresters  are  wont  to  get.  He  was 
Class  President  during  his  Freshman  year.  Heinie  is  now  located  at  Snow 
Shoe  on  the  Hopkins  Forest,  Center  county.  He  is  introducing  Forest  Cabin 
Nurseries  into  his  work,  and  is  working  in  conjunction  with  Forest  Fire  Pro¬ 
tective  Associations.  He  is  Forester  for  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Forest  Fire 
Protective  Association. 
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Quondams 

HORACE  FIELDHOUSE  CRITCHLEY  entered  P.  S.  F.  A.  with  the  class 
of  1912  but  left  school  during  the  second  term  of  his  Senior  year.  He  returned 
the  following  year  and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1913. 

OLIVER  C.  GILBERT,  “Ollie”  or  “Little  Eva,"  was  born  February  7, 
1889.  He  lived  in  Montrose  and  Philadelphia.  Ollie  was  fussy,  assumed  an 
aristocratic  air,  and  acquired  the  motorcycle  fad  while  at  the  Academy.  He 
left  school  in  May,  1912,  about  three  months  before  graduation. 

SAMUEL  THEODORE  WOODSIDE  was  born  April  16,  1888,  at  Peru 
Mills.  He  spent  two  Spring  Terms  at  McAllisterville  Normal  School  and  one 
Spring  Term  at  Juniata  College.  He  was  Class  Treasurer  during  his  first 
year  at  the  Academy  and  a  mighty  man  in  the  Flicker  organization.  “ Flicker ” 
or  “ Andy  Moore”  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  was  really  and  truly  too  good 
hearted  for  his  own  welfare.  Whenever  a  Freshman  felt  homesick,  or  wanted 
advice  or  sympathy,  or  desired  to  borrow  a  horse,  he  went  to  Sam,  and  Sam 
always  did  all  in  his  power  to  help  him.  He  left  the  Academy  in  May,  1912. 
Since  leaving  school  he  has  been  working  for  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut 
Blight  Commission,  and  as  a  ranger  on  the  Rothrock  Forest,  which  latter  posi¬ 
tion  he  holds  at  the  present  time. 
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Class  of  1913 

There  were  no  large  type,  scare-headlines  over  the  little  arti¬ 
cle  that  appeared  in  the  paper  that  day,  late  in  the  summer  of 
1910,  but  at  sight  of  it,  ten  young  Pennsylvanians  were  filled  with 
a  gladsomeness,  a  fine  radiant,  buoyant,  peace-on-earth-good-will- 
to-men  spirit. 

The  article  in  question  announced  the  names  of  the  success¬ 
ful  applicants  for  entrance  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Acad¬ 
emy.  Accordingly,  sticky  oil  skins,  cumbersome  rubber  boots,  books 
on  etiquette,  subscriptions  to  “The  Commoner,”  and  such  other 
necessities  were  bought,  and  September  found  us  at  the  little  school 
in  the  hills  and  woods. 

We  looked  each  other  over  when  we  got  there,  and,  appreciat- 
ingly,  “loved  one  another.”  There  was  Tubby  Neefe,  apparently 
distressingly  sincere, — in  reality  as  full  of  Northern-tier  lies  as  a 
dog  of  fleas ;  Cheese  Golden,  with  his  mine  of  stories  and  expe¬ 
riences  ;  Silo  Perry,  with  his  ointment ;  Domey  Elder,  with  his  re¬ 
lentless  laugh ;  Slats  Montgomery,  the  thespian ;  Bugsie  Mueller, 
with  his  grin;  Uni  McCool,  of  the  “honi-soit-qui-mal-y-pense” ; 
Wop  Zerby,  dry  quizzical  wit  croaking  through  a  mask  of  hair  and 
gloom ;  Ram  Bearer,  good,  old,  double-chinned  rascal ;  and  the  fun 
loving  Nigger  Houtz.  What  would  you  more?  It  was  good.  Selah! 

Our  new  life  began  with  a  rush.  Part  of  the  older  fellows 
were  east  fighting  the  chestnut  blight,  so  no  particular  welcome 
was  extended  us.  We  jumped  at  once  into  the  intricacies  of  higher 
Forestry.  A  soft-spoken,  noble-looking  gentleman  took  us  for  a 
tramp  to  a  place  in  the  mysterious,  darksome  woods,  and  when  he 
had  us  all  lined  up  he  told  us  that  this  was  “Tah-buh-neh.”  Then 
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he  led  us  back  again.  Thus  was  launched  our  education.  Inside  of 
a  month  we  knew  where  the  best  trees  were  in  Wertz’s  peach 
orchard. 

Class  and  nursery  work  were  enlivened  by  an  intermittent 
fire  season,  the  fall  dance,  our  initiation  and  solemn  swearing  in  on 
Montgomery  and  Ward,  and  the  Christmas  Dinner. 

We  returned  from  our  winter  vacation  filled  with  renewed 
energy.  The  “Leatherlungs”  were  organized  and  did  yeoman  serv¬ 
ice  when  the  school  team  defeated  Mercersburg  in  basket  ball. 
Tommy  Bietsch  succeeded  Ralph  Brock  as  head  of  the  nursery  at 
the  school.  A  dramatic  club  was  started  about  this  time  and  a  new 
use  was  found  for  blind  crows  (these  are  signs  of  culture).  Bre’r 
Montgomery  slipped  on  the  steps  and  smote  himself  hip  and  thigh, 
finally  developing  a  case  of  rheumatism  and  landing  in  the  Cham- 
bersburg  Hospital.  As  soon  as  Perry  learned  that  he  was  fed 
chicken  broth  and  oranges  he  waxed  sick  and  betook  himself  to  the 
same  place. 

About  this  time  the  new  cottage  was  being  built  Under  the 
direction  of  Doctor  Worthley  we  improved  the  meteorological  ob¬ 
servation  station  in  the  nursery.  April  found  us  planting  at  Pond 
Bank  and  later  reinforcing  plantations  at  the  Old  Forge.  We  also 
helped  plant  the  swamp  near  the  saw-mill  with  Black  Ash.  While 
the  upper  classes  were  off  planting  in  Clinton  county  we  gained 
experience  fighting  fire  near  Brownsville.  Other  incidents  were 
wind-fall  in  the  park,  shooting  of  the  cook  at  the  Academy,  and  a 
smallpox  epidemic  in  Mont  Alto,  which  finally  caused  the  Spring 
Dance  to  be  called  off. 

About  the  end  of  June  found  us  camping  with  one  of  the 
upper  classes  at  the  Old  Forge.  This  was  “Camp  Kwitcherkicken.” 
Our  duties  were  mainly  in  the  line  of  work  on  the  Old  Forge  Road, 
cooking  and  occasionally  helping  in  the  strip  survey  being  made  by 
the  other  class.  An  improvised  swimming  hole,  box  socials  at 
Roadside,  the  skinning  of  numerous  snakes,  and  the  trying  of  “Job” 
afforded  relaxation  and  amusement.  Although  being  so  far  from 
the  softening  influence  of  civilization,  our  culture  was  not  allowed 
to  suffer,  for  had  we  not  the  sonorously  booming  “Socks”  and 
his  quartette  along?  And  who,  pray,  was  better  fitted  to  lead  in 
the  midnight  war  dance  with  revolver  accompaniment,  so  condu¬ 
cive  to  grace  and  appreciation  of  rhythm,  than  the  wily  “Flicker” 
Woodside  or  “Oodle”  Irvin?  Obdurate  “lahn-tehns”  aided  in  the 
keeping  of  fashionable  hours,  and  so  did  those  collapsible  cots. 
That  camp  was  a  success. 

Chestnut  blight  made  its  appearance  on  the  reserve  about 
the  time  we  returned  to  the  school,  and  after  putting  in  new  hitch¬ 
ing  posts,  slicking  up  the  campus,  and  cutting  windfalls  in  the 
park,  we  started  to  fight  this,  finishing  our  first  year  at  the 
Academy  with  some  good  hard  “cutting  work”  on  Sandy  Ridge 
and  Curve  Mountain. 
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Upon  returning  for  our  second  year  we  found  a  new  class  at 
the  old  school,  and  upon  us  chiefly  devolved  the  painful  task  of 
showing  them  the  light.  As  regards  the  lighting,  be  it  said,  they 
were  lit  upon  proper.  Another  change  to  be  noted  was  the  return 
to  the  faculty  of  Professor  Illick,  who,  fresh  from  his  trip  to  the 
Vaterland,  held  us  in  awe  with  his  descriptions  of  European  for¬ 
ests.  Ah,  we  never  tired  of  those  word  pictures  “Profy”  drew,  and 
many  an  hour  which  would  have  galled  was  made  bearable,  and 
many  a  lesson  enforced  by'  them.  And  then  came  the  irrepressible 
“howl  box”  in  the  corner  room,  bane  of  Jimmy  Ryon’s  life  and 
joy  of  its  possessor.  Incidents  of  note  toward  the  coming  of  an¬ 
other  winter  were  the  birth  of  “Minnie’s”  colt  (“In  pace  requies- 
cat!”)  and  the  hike  to  Gettysburg.  After  Christmas  we  engaged  in 
the  absorbing  pastime  of  lumbering  at  Caledonia  during  zero 
weather.  Some  of  the  hardships  and  privations  were  manifest. 
This  was  followed  by  saw-mill  work  at  the  same  place.  Spring 
came  on  apace  and  with  it  the  long  task  of  grading  the  campus 
and  making  a  strip  survey.  Milestones  along  the  way  were  the 
spring  dance,  held  at  Caledonia,  a  series  of  inter-class  baseball 
games,  from  which  in  the  end  we  emerged  triumphant,  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  garlic  milk,  and  the  farewell  smoker  tendered  to  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  with  its  memorable  minstrel  show. 

Summer  merged  into  fall  and  we  found  ourselves  Seniors  and 
on  our  last  lap.  A  realization  of  our  dignities  and  duties  swept  in 
upon  us  and  we  arose  to  face  the  work  ahead.  Incidents  of  the 
year  were :  Organizing  of  the  Forestry  Club,  with  its  debates  and 
mock  trial,  the  near  demise  of  “Bre’r  Domey” ;  inter-class  track 
meet — won  by  1913;  startling  robbery  of  mailman  Cournos  (Oi! 
Oi!)  ;  convention,  spring  dance,  the  ne’er  to  be  forgotten  farewell 
smoker;  then  it  was  Commencement, — a  last  handshake  and  we 
were  “safe  at  last  in  Penn’s  wide  woods.” 

Mueller. 


Members 

VALENTINE  MATHIAS  BEARER  was  born  April  2,  1890,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  preparatory  education  at  Barnesboro  High  School.  He  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  P.  S.  P.  A.  Athletic  Association  1911-12.  While  in  school  “ Val¬ 
ley ”  was  noted  for  his  interest  in  the  sleighing  in  Harrisburg  and  his  fondness 
for  sheep.  He  answered  to  "Ram,"  “ Bally  Bidclle,”  “Stip-ules,”  “ Lag-er-Be-er ” 
(the  last  syllable  soaring  up  to  high  C)  and  numerous  other  broken  up  sing- 
songy  names.  With  all  his  peculiarities  there  wasn’t  a  bigger  hearted  or 
better  liked  fellow  in  his  class.  He  is  now  located  at  Ligonier,  Westmoreland 
county,  on  the  Stuart  Forest. 

HORACE  FIELDHOUSE  CRITCHLEY,  “ Crusty ”  or  “ Critch ,”  appeared 
on  this  little  planet  on  January  10,  1891,  in  Steelton.  After  being  graduated 
from  Steelton  High  School  in  1909  he  entered  the  Forest  Academy  with  the 
class  of  1912.  He  was  a  member  of  the  second  basket  ball  team  for  three  years, 
Captain  in  1911-12  and  Chief  of  the  P.  S.  F.  A.  Detective  Force.  He  left 
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school  in  May  of  his  Senior  year  but  returned  in  January,  1914,  to  complete 
his  course.  Critch  was  Irish  through  and  through,  and  needs  no  further  de¬ 
scription.  His  horses,  dainty  little  Dot  and  Duke  the  big  black  ornamental 
horse,  were  the  pride  of  his  heart.  He  was  originally  assigned  to  Hunter’s 
Range  in  Pike  county,  but  is  now  in  charge  at  North  Bend,  Clinton  county 
on  the  Young  Woman’s  Creek  Forest. 


JOHN  RUTHERFORD  ELDER  was  born  in  Harrisburg  on  April  12, 
1891,  and  was  educated  in  Harrisburg  Technical  High  School.  After  coming 
to  P.  S.  F.  A.  he  received  the  nickname  of  “Domey,”  played  at  basket  ball, 
baseball,  and  tennis  in  1911-12,  and  served  as  general  manager  of  the  Buzzard 
Roost  in  1913.  While  in  school  he  displayed  a  remarkable  fondness  for 
Chambersburg,  addressed  a  letter  there  in  the  morning,  phoned  there  at  noon, 
and  went  there  at  night.  He  is  now  located  at  Troxelville,  Snyder  county,  on 
the  Seven  Mountain  Forest.  Member  of  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 


THOMAS  HENRY  GOLDEN,  familiarly  known  as  "Cheese,"  or  "Turn,” 
was  born  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  on  June  7,  1892.  He  was  graduated 
from  Pottsville  High  School  in  1910.  Tom  was  an  all-round  athlete  and  had 
no  trouble  in  holding  down  a  forward  position  on  the  basket  ball  team  as  long 
as  we  had  one.  He  also  made  a  good  first  baseman  and  won  the  standing  high 
jump  in  the  track  meet,  1912.  Since  graduation  he  has  been  associated  with 
R.  Lynn  Emerick  at  Cross  Fork,  Potter  county. 

JESSE  MEREDITH  HOUTZ,  "O.  C.,”  “ Boog ,”  "Nigger,"  etc.,  was  born 
March  22,  1891.  He  was  graduated  from  Orwigsburg  High  School.  Jesse  is 
famous  for  his  work  as  a  humorist  and  his  marked  ability  in  the  “drama”  and 
“wodwille.”  He  was  also  prominent  as  a  basket  ball  guard  in  1910-11  and 
1911-12,  and  as  a  baseball  pitcher  in  1912  and  ’13.  Houtz  held  the  position  of 
President  of  the  A.  A.  in  his  Senior  year.  After  graduation  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Nittany  Forest  at  Pleasant  Gap. 


BENEDICT  BRYSON  McCOOL  was  born  in  Pottsville,  June  26,  1889,  and 
prepared  at  the  Chester  High  School.  Before  entering  the  Academy  he  spent 
two  years  (1907  and  ’08)  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  manager 
of  the  P.  S.  F.  A.  second  basket  ball  team  1911-12,  the  strong  armed  man  in  all 
baseball  games  and  Class  Secretary  1911  and  ’12.  Could  anyone  imagine  a 
more  beautiful  picture,  or  a  more  perfect  example  of  contrast  than  that  of  a 
man  about  4  ft.  10  in  height  and  a  sort  of  horse,  about  10  ft.  4;  the  former 
with  a  marked  outcurve  of  the  knees  and  the  latter  with  as  marked  an 
incurve?  That  was  “Uni”  and  “Princie.”  McCool  married  Miss  Marguerite 
Hollinger  of  Chambersburg  on  June  12th,  1914.  His  headquarters  are  now  at 
Graeffenburg,  on  the  Caledonia  Division  of  the  South  Montain  Forest. 


WILLIAM  ERDMAN  MONTGOMERY  (at  home),  or  "Monty,"  " Erdy 
or  "Slats”  (at  P.  S.  F.  A.),  was  born  in  Chambersburg,  July  12,  1892.  His 
preliminary  education  was  obtained  in  Chambersburg  High  School,  Chambers¬ 
burg  Academy,  Yeates  School,  and  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  Monty 
was  an  excellent  tennis  player,  he  a'so  participated  in  baseball,  track  and  the 
gentle  sport  of  general  rough  house.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  in  his  second  year,  Class  Treasurer  during  all  three  years  and  Valedic¬ 
torian  at  the  end.  We  will  never  forget  him  for  his  readiness  to  sing  at  all 
times  and  for  the  “Talks  to  a  Room-mate”  delivered  at  11:30  P.  M.,  whenever 
said  room-mate  happened  to  be  in.  He  is  now  situated  at  Potters  Mills,  Center 
county,  P.  O.  Spring  Mills,  No.  3. 
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MAX  ERNEST  MUELLER  was  born  August  4,  1890,  in  New  York  City. 
He  prepared  at  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia  and  Drexel  Institute. 
His  nicknames — “Bugs”  and  “Dutch,”  are  a  complete  description.  Not  being 
of  a  backward  or  retiring  disposition  Bugsie  entered  into  everything,  playing 
at  basket  ball,  baseball,  and  tilting.  He  won  the  hundred  yard  dash  in  1912 
and  ran  second  to  Neefe  in  the  ice  cream  contest  (record  8  sundaes,  5  sodas,  1 
box  of  crackers,  and  one  supper) .  His  present  position  is  at  Hammersley  Fork 
on  the  Kettle  Creek  Forest.  Member  of  the  American  Forestry  Association. 

ROBERT  ROLAND  NEEFE,  otherwise  known  as  “Tubby,”  “ Big  Swede,” 
and  “Feathers,”  was  born  at  Coudersport,  Pennsylvania,  March  15, 1888.  He 
prepared  at  Peddie  Institute  (1907)  and  Lock  Haven  Normal  (1910).  While 
at  the  Forest  Academy  Bob  always  managed  to  maintain  a  reputation  for  in¬ 
nocence,  which  successfully  covered  up  little  tricks  like  dropping  bags  of  water 
out  of  upstairs  windows.  He  played  basket  ball,  managed  the  1911-12  team, 
caught  on  the  baseball  team,  pushed  the  pill  and  slung  the  hammer  in  the 
field  meet,  and  was  President  of  his  class  for  three  years.  He  married  Miss 
Ethel  Beatrice  Johnson  of  Mount  Jewett  on  August  31,  1912.  He  is  at  present 
in  charge  of  the  Pump  Station  Division  of  the  Black  Forest. 

GEORGE  SERGEANT  PERRY  is  a  farmer’s  boy,  born  at  Shadyside 
Farm  in  York  county.  After  learning  all  they  could  teach  him  in  the  country 
schools  and  Dallastown  High  School  he  came  to  P.  S.  F.  A.  and  proceeded  to 
devour  our  library  at  considerable  cost  to  the  State  in  the  form  of  midnight 
oil.  Being  accustomed  to  politics  he  had  to  be  elected  Secretary  of  the  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  in  1912-13.  “Silo”  is  noted  for  his  vigorous  appetite  and  ora¬ 
tory.  During  his  Senior  year  he  had  several  admiring  disciples,  but  alas,  now 
that  he  is  gone  they  have  all  become  Socialists.  “Commy”  is  now  located  on 
the  Hull  Division  of  the  Sinnamahoning  Forest,  at  Conrad,  Potter  county. 
Member  of  the  American  Forestry  Association. 

CHARLES  EDGAR  ZERBY  was  born  in  Lock  Haven,  March  7,  1891. 
His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  partially  slaked  at  Uniontown  High  School  and 
Madison  Academy  but  he  still  had  enough  left  to  send  him  to  the  Forest  Acad¬ 
emy  in  1910.  As  soon  as  he  landed  he  began  to  acquire  nicknames  and  before 
graduation  his  erstwhile  yellow  khaki  pants,  on  which  he  was  wont  to  inscribe 
the  names,  were  nearly  black.  No  one  who  ever  owned  anything  here  will 
ever  forget  the  “Wop’s”  gentle  method  of  acquisition  or  his  efficient  work  as 
laundryman,  gym  manager,  and  Spalding-  Agent.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  curiosities,  among  which  might  be  mentioned  his  stick  wagon,  Kit, 
Napoleon  of  Bonyparts,  and  the  Bearded  Lady.  His  present  headquarters  are 
at  Medix  Run,  Elk  county. 
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Class  of  1014 

The  activities  of  the  Class  of  1914  since  it  joined  the  ranks  of 
“Forestry  Boys,”  “Wirt’s  Bagged — Bangers,”  are  so  numerous 
that  a  complete  review  of  them  would  entirely  fill  this  volume. 
However,  if  something  can  be  written  in  this  limited  space  that  in 
future  years  will  recall  events  of  the  golden  present,  this  article 
will  have  served  its  purpose. 

At  the  end  of  September,  1911,  we  began  to  call  P.  S.  F.  A. 
our  home.  Our  three  degrees,  including  the  high  dive  into  the 
“blanket,”  had  been  administered  by  the  upper  classmen ;  we  had 
learned  the  way  to  Caledonia  and  to  Waynesboro ;  we  had  learned 
how  to  get  the  best  peaches  in  the  neighboring  orchards  and  towns, 
and  could  sit  in  the  saddle  without  being  greeted  by  “Keep  your 
seat,  I  don’t  want  it.” 

The  first  full  day  trip  was  a  walk  to  Gettysburg,  October  20, 
taken  with  the  class  of  1913.  It  was  rainy  and  the  way  we  plowed 
through  that  twenty  odd  miles  of  mud  gave  us  the  appearance  of  so 
many  tramps,  which  we  were.  Professor  Adams,  who  interfered, 
was  the  star  mud  splasher.  Beturning  from  Gettysburg  was 
somewhat  slower  than  going,  for  the  return  trip  was  made  via 
The  Western  Maryland  Bailroad. 

Then  came  fall,  with  the  smokers,  hallowe’en  dance,  entertain¬ 
ments  in  Forestry  and  English  classes,  and  the  Thanksgiving  din- 
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ner.  During  this  year  receptions  had  been  given  the  class  by 
Professors  Ziegler  and  Worthley. 

The  full  significance  of  “The  life  of  a  forester  is  one  of  hard¬ 
ships  and  privations”  was  realized  after  nursery  work,  planting 
in  Scrub  Oak  (although  most  of  the  planting  of  our  first  year  was 
done  at  Pond  Bank),  and  fire-fighting  became  a  part  of  our  lives. 
We  learned  in  a  very  forcible  manner  that  a  forester  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  man  who  merely  admired  and  talked  about  the 
“prinkling  sunshine  on  the  variegated  greens.”  We  discovered  that 
ours  was  to  be  a  life  of  practical  problems  which  would  require  a 
man’s  ability  and  efforts  to  solve,  and  realized  that  the  purpose  of 
our  three  years  at  P.  S.  F.  A.  was  to  prepare  us  for  this  life. 

Our  first  summer  was  spent  in  grinding  our  axes  and  inci¬ 
dentally  making  an  improvement  cutting  on  Sandy  Ridge.  Here 
was  shed  the  first  blood  in  our  battle  with  nature.  Bussy  Woof 
acquired  the  habit  of  cutting  himself  about  once  a  month.  Barty, 
jealous  of  his  class-mate’s  prolonged  vacation,  decided  to  keep  him 
company  and  almost  severed  the  end  of  his  foot.  Thus  he  avoided 
days  of  labor  in  the  woods  and  nights  of  pleasure  at  Caledonia 
and  Pen  Mar.  The  last  three  weeks  of  this  summer  were  spent 
doing  “de-gradin”’  work  and  draining  the  lower  part  of  the  cam¬ 
pus,  later  used  as  a  diamond  on  which  many  interesting  class  bat¬ 
tles  were  fought. 

The  first  vacation  over,  and  a  bunch  of  new  fellows  at  the 
Academy,  a  magic  change  seemed  to  have  passed  over  the  Class. 
A  dignified  air  was  assumed  and  life  taken  less  seriously.  An  elab¬ 
orate  three-degree  reception  was  tendered  the  class  of  1915.  It  was 
simply  what  we  got  the  year  before  with  interest  (higher  than  six 
per  cent,  however).  Such  pranks  as  holding  up  the  mail-man; 
sending  to  town  for  left-handed  monkey  wrenches,  pigeon  milk, 
etc. ;  making  a  study  of  the  tonsorial  art ;  and  serenading  newly¬ 
weds  helped  make  our  life  “richer,  fuller,  and  more  useful.”  Then 
came  the  inter-class  track  meet  in  which,  to  our  chagrin,  we  had 
to  be  content  with  second  place.  A  system  of  Scientific  Manage¬ 
ment  was  applied  to  handling  of  potatoes  one  evening  while  work¬ 
ing  over-time  for  Mr.  Retan,  our  new  instructor.  The  potatoes 
were  stored  away  in  record  time  (they  rotted). 

This  year  our  studies  pertained  more  strictly  to  the  actual 
forestry  subjects.  Many  field  trips  were  taken  in  connection  with 
the  Silviculture  course,  and  the  field  quizzes  in  Dendrology  are 
probably  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  second 
year  work. 

On  March  19,  1913,  a  cold,  windy  day,  ideal  for  telephone 
work,  we  had  our  first  experience  in  telephone  construction,  on  the 
line  from  the  Academy  to  Bricker’s.  A  sensation  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  is  that  experienced  when  a  man  dons  climbers  for  the  first 
time  and  with  bowed  legs,  numb  fingers  and  trembling  knees, 
ties  a  wire  to  a  pole,  twenty-five  feet  above  terra-firma. 
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The  planting  this  spring  was  done  at  White  Rocks,  Old  Forge, 
Oak  Knob,  Snowy  Mountain,  Carbaugh  Place,  and  Caledonia. 
Then  came  fire  season,  in  big  red  letters.  It  was  ushered  in  by 
three  fires  on  the  Knob,  followed  by  a  large  fire  on  the  Caledonia 
Division.  These  fires  were  all  fought  and  conquered  in  a  single 
night.  The  following  day  at  5  A.  M.,  upon  returning  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  a  horrible  scandal  was  committed.  Some  of  the  starving 
fire-fighters  depredated  the  pantry  and  feasted  on  raisins.  The 
second  spasm  began  about  two  weeks  later,  when  a  large  tract  of 
private  forest  land  north  of  Fayetteville  was  burned  over.  This, 
however,  was  merely  a  prelude  to  the  Green  Ridge  fire.  On  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  May  11,  1913,  the  fire  bell  again  sounded  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  dormitory  was  in  a  stir.  The  work  was  started 
on  Snowy  Mountain  and  then  shifted  to  Green  Ridge,  where,  in 
places,  the  fire  jumped  into  the  crowns  and  caused  more  than  one 
retreat.  Three  days  and  three  nights  were  spent  fighting  fire  and 
riding,  with  a  total  of  nine  hour’s  sleep  during  this  time.  That 
was  a  happy  cavalcade,  tired  boys  mounted  on  their  lean  horses, 
that  wended  its  way  homeward  through  a  steady  rain  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  May  14.  If  rain  was  ever  welcome,  that  was. 

Summer  was  at  last  on  hand  with  Mensuration  work  under 
Professor  Illick,  dances  at  Caledonia,  and  finally  the  farewell  to  the 
Class  of  1913.  Then  we  began  playing  the  role  of  wise  and  digni¬ 
fied  (???)  Seniors.  It  was  then  that  we  “went  out  into  the  woods, 
looked  at  the  trees,  and  sought  an  inspiration  which  might  lead 
to  the  selection  of  a  subject  for  my  thesis.”  (This  is  an  excerpt 
from  one  of  the  student’s  records,  as  written  on  Department  Form 
24,  on  which  the  students  are  now  required  to  keep  account  of 
their  time.) 

On  December  13,  1913,  we  left  Mont  Alto  for  the  Northern 
Tier,  to  study  the  lumbering  and  wood  utilization  still  in  progress 
in  this  State.  The  wagon  wheel  factory  at  Mechanicsburg;  paper 
mill  at  Lock  Haven ;  saw  mill,  stave  mill,  and  distillation  plant  near 
Norwich  were  visited.  A  careful  study  was  made  of  the  virgin 
forests  of  McKean  county  and  a  few  days  spent  on  lumbering  and 
hauling  operations.  The  blunt  humor  of  Kate  Daley,  the  belle  of 
Larabee,  and  the  gentle  welcome  of  Mrs.  Bodle  of  Norwich  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten,  nor  will  Mrs.  Bodle’s  hot-cakes  and  maple  syrup. 
This  week  was  unanimously  considered  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
and  profitable  since  our  entrance  to  the  Academy. 

In  February  and  March  practical  work  in  the  saw  mill  was 
done.  More  than  once  was  the  saw  jammed,  and  more  than  once 
did  the  steam  run  so  low  that  the  whistle  would  hardly  blow.  But 
before  the  work  ceased  the  sawing  went  more  smoothly  and  the 
cost  of  manufacture  of  the  lumber  was  not  a  whole  lot  more  than 
the  selling  price. 

Note  must  be  made  of  the  planting  season  spent  on  the  Pump 
Station  Division  of  the  Black  Forest;  the  b’ar  and  squirrel  stories 
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of  Mat  and  Sam,  the  congeniality  of  Mr.  Ford,  and  the  quiet  tol¬ 
erance  of  Cap,  who  would  take  just  so  much  from  the  kids  on  the 
job  and  then  threaten  to  knock  somebody  right  loose  from  his  soul 
or  through  the  moutn  of  Hades.  The  comfortable  straw  bunks,  the 
pleasant  evenings  spent  at  Neefe’s,  the  “big  lumber-camp-eats”  are 
often  recalled  with  great  pleasure.  So  are  the  rainy  and  snowy 
days  spent  around  the  little  stove  in  our  parlor.  Van  Horn,  how¬ 
ever,  knows  but  little  about  those  rainy  day  gatherings.  He  al¬ 
ways  went  fishing  at  such  times  and  was  very  proud  of  his  little 
self  for  being  “the  cham-peen  fisher  in  the  bunch.”  For  almost 
three  weeks  that  camp  was  nameless,  but  then  it  was  christened. 
And  that  christening  was  a  roaring  success,  although  Walt  Leach 
slept  through  it  all  and  heard  of  the  racket  the  following  morning 
“on  good  authority.”  Since  that  night  the  camp  has  been  officially 
known  as  “Camp  Schmutzig-Bein.”  The  record  of  16,000  trees 
planted  by  sixteen  men  in  a  few  minutes  more  than  seven  hours 
wasn’t  bad  for  us  “snow  flakes,”  “fade  aways,”  or  “white  collars,” 
as  one  old,  decrepit  specimen  of  a  “woodhick”  was  wont  to  call  us. 

Before  our  last  summer’s  work  had  far  progressed  we  helped 
in  the  construction  of  the  White  Rocks  Tower.  Now  Johnny 
Shaffer  can  go  over  “yar”  and  report  fires  on  the  northern  end 
of  this  Division  before  they  are  fairly  started. 

Thus  a  brief  retrospect  of  these  three  eventful  years  is  brought 
to  the  present.  No  more  school  dances,  no  more  smokers  or  school 
affairs  of  any  kind,  no  more  final  exams, — merely  our  surveying 
work  on  Green  Ridge,  draughting,  and  theses  are  left  to  be  finished. 
Then  to  the  woods,  but  where,  we  are  speculating? 
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Leonard  Garland  Barnes 

‘“Lenny.” 

6042  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 

“I  dare  do  all  that  becomes  a  man.” 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  March  4,  1890. 
Was  graduated  from  the  Central  Man¬ 
ual  Training  High  School  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1908. 

Was  Class  Secretary  in  the  second 
year  and  Class  Treasurer  in  the  third 
year.  A  member  of  the  C.  C.  C.  and 
Cosmopolitan  Club. 

Made  his  athletic  debut  on  the 
“Skunks”  basket  ball  team  1911-12. 
Also  ran  in  the  100  yard  dash  in  the 
inter-class  track  meet,  1912.  Was 
elected  Manager  of  the  Varsity  base¬ 
ball  team,  1913-14,  but  was  forced  to 
cancel  his  schedule  on  account  of  the 
rule  prohibiting  athletic  competition 
with  other  schools. 

A  gentle,  good  natured  creature  who 
would  rather  run  at  any  time  than 
fight.  Has  a  preference  for  soft,  sen¬ 
timental  music,  and  rich,  rare,  and 
racy  literature,  such  as  Snappy  Stor¬ 
ies  and  Twenty-one  Days.  Unjustly 
accused  of  having  bad  habits.  Very 
rarely  breaks  any  rules  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  Shaves  at  least  once  a  week 
whether  he  needs  it  or  not,  and  then 
lavishly  uses  a  strongly  perfumed  tal¬ 
cum  powder.  The  most  undiscrimi¬ 
nating  fusser  in  the  school.  Has  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  attractive  li  thp  (the  girls 
call  it  cute),  and  speaks  of  buf/ier, 
/ink  and  pixtures.  Is  captain  of  high 
working  power  when  the  spirit  moves 
him.  On  special  occasions  (whenever 
he  gets  his  picture  taken  or  takes  the 
ladies  horseback  riding)  he  dons  a 
yard  or  two  of  State  linen,  wrapped 
carefully  around  his  lily  white  neck. 

Rides  a  spirited  little  sorrel  horse, 
formerly  owned  by  Mustin  ’12.  “Dan’s” 
his  name.  He  is  so  old  that  his  mane 
and  tail  have  turned  silver.  “The 
best  horse  in  the  stable,”  Lenny  says, 
(but  the  rest  of  us  don’t  agree  with 
him.) 
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Walter  Joseph  Bartschat 

“Barty,”  “Schnabel." 

Nanticoke,  Luzerne  County. 

“I  do  love  and  it  hath  taught  me  to 
rhyme  and  be  melancholy .” 

Born  October  3,  1891,  in  Goschen, 
Rockbridge  county,  Virginia.  Was 
graduated  from  Nanticoke  High 
School  in  1910.  A  prominent  athlete 
in  Nanticoke  (a  little  mining  town, 
dirtier  than  Pittsburgh,  they  say),  oc¬ 
cupying  positions  on  the  baseball, 
football  and  basket  ball  teams. 

Played  center  on  the  P.  S.  F.  A. 
second  basket  ball  team  in  his  first 
year.  Is  one  of  the  1914  invincible, 
interchangeable,  baseball  battery,  and 
boasts  of  having  never  lost  his  game. 
He  and  his  twin  Woof  showed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  hockey  stars  of  the 
school.  Barty  also  tied  for  high  jump¬ 
ing  honors  in  the  inter-class  track 
meet  of  1912.  Elected  Captain  of  the 
baseball  team  of  1914  which  did  not 
play.  Class  Treasurer  1913. 

Of  good,  old  German  stock.  Sings 
“Die  Wacht  am  Rhein”  in  his  sleep 
and  yet  refuses  to  eat  sauerkraut  for 
fear  of  being  called  Dutch.  A  me¬ 
chanic  of  great  dexterity.  When 
Neefe  (’13)  was  graduated,  Barty 
stepped  into  his  shoes  in  the  laundry 
and  tailoring  business,  and  has  since 
been  hoarding  up  millions  at  the  stu¬ 
dents’  expense.  Can  always  manage 
to  press  one  more  suit  of  clothes  on 
Saturday  morning.  Leaves  his  own 
unpressed  till  evening.  Says  he  takes 
a  great  interest  in  the  social  activities 
of  the  “surrounding  country."  That 
must  mean  a  country  of  about  ten  feet 
radius  surrounding  a  certain  fireside 
in  Fayetteville.  Fond  of  reading  and 
eating,  especially  the  latter.  Reads 
anything  from  Young’s  Magazine  up 
to  Gems  (or  Pearls  or  something  like 
that)  from  Byron.  Inherited  a  pair 
of  boots  which  always  make  their 
presence  known.  Also  plays  the  role 
of  human  thermometer,  read  from  the 
rear  by  the  height  of  his  “bean”  above 
the  shoulders. 

“Redwood”  or  “Red,”  Barty’s  horse, 
is  a  husky,  hard-mouthed,  sure  footed 
sorrel  that  tries  to  climb  a  pole  or 
tree  every  time  he  sees  an  automobile 
or  trolley  car. 
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Joseph  Russell  Fawley 


“Russ,”  “Prince.” 

228  Sumac  Street,  Wissahiekon,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

“Blessed  be  the  man  that  invented 
rest.” 

Born  in  Wissahiekon,  Philadelphia, 
September  29,  1892.  Was  graduated 
from  the  Central  High  School  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Russ  insists  that  Philadel¬ 
phia  should  be  abbreviated  “Pa.”  but 
we  can’t  see  it)  in  1911. 

Honored  the  class  as  its  President 
in  1912-13  and  was  also  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.  A.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  1913-14.  First  became 
prominent  in  a  literary  way  as  Edi¬ 
tor  of  “This  Morning’s  Milk.”  Also 
proved  his  capacity  for  extra  work  by 
specializing  under  Professor  Worth- 
ley.  Has  always  been  a  great  athlete 
with  his  feet  but  just  can’t  make  his 
hands  behave.  Claims  to  have  several 
prizes  for  running  and  proved  himself 
best  miler  in  school  in  the  inter-class 
meet  of  1912.  Started  asking  ques¬ 
tions  as  soon  as  he  landed  here  and 
hasn’t  lost  the  I — wanta — know  ex¬ 
pression  yet.  Noted  locally  for  sev¬ 
eral  things,  the  piincipal  one  being  his 
fondness  for  the  ladies.  Professes  to 
believe  in  the  theory  of  “Love  lots  of 
girls  a  little  but  don’t  love  a  little  girl 
lots.”  Famous  for  his  adherence  to 
the  former  part  of  the  rule,  but  the 
latter- -well,  he  got  the  Fayetteville 
habit  in  his  Senior  year.  Also  famous 
for  his  easy  going  ways  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  angle  at  which  he  holds  his  head 
when  dancing.  Bears  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  cow’s  tail.  He  was 
late  for  the  first  class  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  year  and  late  for  the  last 
final  examination  at  the  end  of  the  last 
year;  even  late  for  meals,  but  the 
faculty  has  been  too  kind  hearted  to 
bar  him  from  the  dining  room.  De¬ 
lights  in  singing  (????)  “0  who 
will  wear  my  baggy  pants,”  etc. 

Rides  a  lai'ge  independent  sorrel 
mare  that  goes  by  the  name  of  “Dolly 
Varden” — when  they  are  both  in  a 
good  humor. 
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Thomas  Clyde  Harbeson 

“ Harby ,”  “Hossy." 

White  Deer,  Union  County. 
“Quiet,  reserved  and  studious  is  he.” 

Born  November  2,  1889,  in  White 
Deer,  Union  county.  Prepared  for 
the  entrance  examinations  at  Union 
Seminary,  New  Berlin,  Pennsylvania. 
While  there  he  pitched  and  played  sec¬ 
ond  base  on  the  baseball  team. 

Treasurer  of  the  P.  S.  F.  A.  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  1912-13.  Pitched  on 
the  school  and  class  baseball  teams 
during:  the  three  years  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  Received  the  Forestry  Honor  of 
the  class. 

A  product  of  the  farm,  ground  in  an 
old-fashioned  burr  mill,  put  upon  the 
market  with  retail  stock  in  a  country 
store,  transported  to  the  Forest  Acad¬ 
emy  to  study  evolution  and  prepare 
for  the  woods.  For  some  secret  rea¬ 
son,  known  only  to  his  schoolmates,  he 
justly  earned  the  name  “Hossy.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  he  learned  to  study 
and  has  not  given  himself  time  to  get 
out  of  practice.  A  hard,  consistent 
worker,  especially  when  the  boss  is 
nigh.  Strong  of  body  and  mind,  set 
in  his  ideas,  and  of  a  practical  nature. 
Has  practiced  scientific  grafting  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Not  easily 
peeved,  in  fact  he  has  put  up  with 
his  room-mate  for  three  years  with¬ 
out  a  single  dispute.  That’s  also  a 
score  in  his  room-mate’s  favor. 

His  horse,  a  sturdy  bay,  “GIBS” 
(German  International  Brewing  So¬ 
ciety)  by  name,  is  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  road  to  Fayette¬ 
ville.  We  wonder  why  he  (the  horse) 
always  tries  to  stop  about  a  half-mile 
east  of  the  railroad,  when  driven  along 
the  “Pike.” 
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Walter  Harold  Horning 

“Pet:’ 

Pottstown,  Montgomery  County. 

“ They  always  pick  on  me." 

Born  January  4,  1892,  near  Mifflin- 
town,  Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Attended  the  high  schools  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska;  Pierre,  South  Dakota;  and 
Mifflintown,  Pennsylvania ;  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  last  in  1910.  While  in 
Pierre  High  School  he  played  on  the 
football  team  and  “punched”  cattle. 

Class  Treasurer  1911-12.  Treasurer 
of  the  Athletic  Association  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  1913-14. 
Janitor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club. 
Salutatorian  of  the  class. 

A  nomad  and  a  farmer,  originated 
in  Pennsylvania,  farmed  and  herded 
cattle  in  several  states  of  the  far  west, 
but  just  couldn’t  stay  away  from  his 
native  State,  so  returned  to  till  the 
soil  in  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
Obeyed  the  “Call  of  the  Wild”  and 
turned  from  Agriculture  to  Forestry. 
Very  prone  to  kidding  during  the  first 
year  at  the  Academy.  In  fact  his 
goat  was  always  accessible.  But 
three  years  in  close  association  with 
the  boys  has  hardened  him.  He  no 
longer  throws  shoes  or  grows  fight¬ 
ing  mad,  but  simply  curls  his  upper 
lip  and  keeps  silence.  An  authority 
on  Indian  arrow  heads,  spear-heads, 
other  Indian  relics,  and  the  weather. 
Has  no  little  ability  in  art  and  litera¬ 
ture,  but  seems  to  lack  the  incentive 
to  exercise  this  ability.  His  thoughts 
often  wander  into  the  abstract  and 
at  times  he  reads  Emerson  and  Burke, 
merely  for  diversion.  Has  high  ideals 
and  there  are  periods  when  his  whole 
energy  is  bent  in  striving  toward 
them  O  that  he  might  always  be  in 
such  a  mood!  There  is  not  a  cleaner 
or  more  honest  fellow  in  the  school. 
When  a  long,  slow,  heavy,  swinging 
step  is  heard  everyone  in  the  dormi¬ 
tory  recognizes  it.  It  depicts  Harold’s 
character,  slow  and  sure. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  second  year 
he  returned  to  P.  S.  F.  A.  with  “Nig¬ 
ger,”  a  shiny  black,  spirited  stallion. 
It  was  more  than  an  ordinary  man’s 
job  to  manage  “Nigger.”  But  the 
poor  beast  kicked  the  bucket  after 
undergoing  an  operation  for  appendi¬ 
citis.  Bessy,  his  second  horse,  is  a 
good-sized,  Roman-nosed,  dappled- 
gray  mare.  She  has  ideas  of  her 
own,  often  contrary  to  her  master’s. 
For  this  reason  he  has  been  forced 
to  take  out  a  membership  in  the  Ickes 
Club. 


Walter  Leach 


mi 


“Walt." 

Mansfield,  Tioga  County. 

“As  one  would  say,  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
when  1  ope  my  lips.” 

Born  January  25,  1892,  in  Bloss- 
burg’,  Tioga  County.  Was  graduated 
from  Mansfield  State  Normal  School 
in  1910.  Also  attended  the  Mansfield 
Business  College.  Taught  school  at 
South  Gibson,  Susquehanna  county, 
the  year  before  entering  the  Academy. 

Was  elected  President  of  the  Roth- 
rock  Forestry  Club  in  1913-14.  An 
athlete  of  no  small  ability.  Played 
on  the  second  basket  ball  team  1911- 
12,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  all 
sports.  Competed  in  five  events  in 
the  interclass  track  meet  in  1913. 
Plays  for  the  grandstand  while  on 
the  diamond. 

Spent  his  grammar  school  days  in 
the  far  west,  Everett,  Washington, 
and  Ashland  and  Eugene,  Oregon. 
Very  proud  of  his  remarkable  chest 
which,  by  the  way,  has  an  expansion 
of  almost  six  inches  (or  is  it  ten, 
Walt?).  Helps  it  along  daily  and 
nightly  by  exercises,  with  and  with¬ 
out  Indian  clubs.  A  thorough  be¬ 
liever  in  Physical  Torture  and  Eu¬ 
genics.  Has  a  mathematical  mind 
and  an  inclination  toward  politics, 
especially  school  politics.  While  a 
Senior  he  acted  the  “Big  Brother”  to 
the  appreciative  Freshmen.  Has  a 
remarkable  company  smile  and  a  very 
accommodating  laugh,  if  it  may  be 
called  that.  Many  experiences  have 
befallen  Walt.  In  fact  very  few 
things  have  happened  that  have  not 
occurred  to  him.  Of  course  he  is  from 
the  “Northern  Tier.” 

“Jim,”  his  horse,  is  a  high,  lean, 
timid  bay. 
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Howard  William  Siggins 

“Piggy-” 

Meadville,  Crawford  County. 

“7  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in 
appetite.’’ 

Born  in  Meadville,  July  10,  1893, 
was  graduated  from  Meadville  High 
School  in  1910  and  attended  Allegheny 
College  1910-11.  Phi  Delta  Theta. 

As  President  he  piloted  the  class  of 
1914  (at  P.  S.  F.  A.)  through  the 
first  year.  Was  elected  “Gym”  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  A.  A.,  1912-13.  Valedic¬ 
torian  of  the  class. 

Born  and  raised  in  a  small  county 
seat.  Developed  into  a  bright,  ener¬ 
getic  youth  of  serious  mien  and  con¬ 
siderable  business  ability.  Worked  off 
and  on  in  his  father’s  drug  store  and 
acquired  the  reputation  of  always 
doing  something  or  someone.  Became 
afflicted  with  a  bad  case  of  shyness, 
complicated  with  conceit.  Was  sent 
to  the  Forest  Academy  to  be  cured 
and  almost  recovered  the  first  year. 
Took  upon  himself  the  office  of  school 
photographer.  Nothing  is  hazy  in 
Howard’s  mind,  which  is  a  veritable 
idea  factory — at  times.  Already  he 
has  invented  a  tree-seed  planter  and 
the  “Siggins  Stick,”  which  he  prefers 
to  call  the  “Pennsylvania  Stick.”  This 
is  a  combination  of  the  Christen  Hyp- 
someter,  Biltmore  Stick,  and  Doyle 
Log  Rule,  described  in  the  Forestry 
Quarterly.  It  is  said  that  the  first 
sentence  that  Howard  ever  spoke  was 
“I  want  to  see  the  wheels  go  round.” 
His  nickname  was  not  acquired  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  appetite,  but  merely  as 
an  evolution  of  his  last  name:  Sig¬ 
gins,  Siggy,  Piggy.  Of  course  there 
is  no  need  of  changing  a  perfectly 
good  nickname.  Although  he  never 
touches  tobacco  or  alcohol  in  any  form 
he  has  the  reputation  of  a  prune 
fiend.  Boasts  of  only  one  athletic 
achievement,  swimming,  and  at  one 
time  appeared  to  be  developing  a  fin, 
but  after  entering  the  Forest  Acad¬ 
emy  lost  all  traces  of  that  interesting 
appendage. 

Rides  a  little  roan  broncho,  “Chi- 
quito,”  which  has  a  habit  of  going  off 
for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  to  spend  a 
happy  vacation  in  the  woods. 
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Robert  William  Stadden 

“Bawb,”  “Scut.” 

Glen  Campbell,  Indiana  County. 
“Judge  not  lest  thou  be  judged.” 
Born  December  9,  1888,  in  New  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Union  county.  A  graduate 
of  the  Commercial  Department  of  In¬ 
diana  State  Normal  School. 

Served  as  Secretary  of  the  class 
during  his  first  year  at  the  Academy. 
Is  almost  a  total  abstainer  from  ath¬ 
letics,  but  has  proved  his  ability  as  a 
high  jumper. 

Says  he  came  to  Mont  Alto  from 
Glen  Campbell,  wherever  that  is. 
Failure  to  find  it  on  the  map  leads 
us  to  doubt  it,  although  Bob  never 
told  a  falsehood.  He  is  noted  for  his 
veracity;  ask  him.  Has  held  various 
positions  before  entering  school, 
everything  from  clerk  in  a  Virginia 
lumber  camp  up  to  postmaster  in  a 
first  class  post  office,  at  Glen  Camp¬ 
bell.  It  has  taken  Bob  three  years 
to  learn  that  we  don’t  “WORSH”  but 
Wash;  and  he  has  his  doubts  about  it 
yet.  Is  he  a  grouch?  O  no,  he  says 
not;  just  simply  jumps  everyone  to 
insure  himself  from  getting  jumped 
upon.  Just  think  what  Bartschat  has 
endured  for  three  years.  Neverthe¬ 
less  we  all  love  Bob,  and  whenever 
any  of  the  fellows  are  sick  they 
always  call  for  him  and  receive  his 
motherly  attention.  Whenever  they 
want  a  button  sewed  on  or  whenever 
cocoa  is  to  be  made  while  in  camp 
they  always  resort  to  Bob’s  knowledge 
and  knack  in  the  Domestic  Sciences. 
As  to  his  room, — there  are  no  pictures 
crooked,  no  books  strewn  over  his 
desk  and  every  newspaper  is  neatly 
folded  and  put  into  a  secluded  place, 
especially  reserved  for  it.  Professes 
to  be  a  character  reader  and  a  con¬ 
noisseur  of  human  nature,  conse¬ 
quently  he  is  a  great  favorite  of  the 
ladies  who  are  usually  willing  to  sit 
by  the  hour  while  he  holds  their  hands 
and  tells  them  all  sorts  of  nice  things. 
We  wonder  if  they  know  how  many 

letters  he  gets  from  .  , 

Virginia. 

Is  particularly  fond  of  everything 
that  in  any  way  suggests  the  Sunny 
South.  Addresses  99.9  per  cent  of  his 
letters  to  “Dixie,”  sings  (?)  “Dixie” 
and  calls  his  horse  “Dixie”  (Kicksie 
would  be  more  appropriate).  “Dixie” 
is  a  small  bay  mare  with  black  mane 
and  tail.  She  is  noted  for  the  intelli¬ 
gent  way  in  which  she  yawns,  and 
for  certain  habits  that  have  urged 
Bob  into  the  Ickes  Club,  of  which  he 
is  now  President. 
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Harry  Charles  Van  Horn 

“Van,”  “Runt,”  “Red,” 
Wellsboro,  Tioga  County. 

“Where  ivords  are  scarce  they  are 
seldom  spent  in  vain.” 

Born  October  20,  1891,  in  Wells¬ 
boro,  was  graduated  from  Wellsboro 
High  School  in  1910. 

Has  been  the  backbone  of  our  class 
athletics,  playing  on  baseball  and 
basket  ball  teams  and  being  only 
scorer  for  the  class  in  the  weight 
events  in  the  track  meet  of  1912. 
Played  guard  on  the  second  basket 
ball  team  1911-12.  President  of  the 
Athletic  Association  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Class  in  the  third  year, 
President  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club 
and  associate  member  of  the  C.  C.  C. 

A  little  sorrel  top,  only  6  ft.  2  in. 
in  altitude,  and  tipping  the  beam  at 
200  plus.  Very  proud  of  his  size 
and  a  little  muscle  in  his  forearm, 
which  he  takes  pride  in  exhibiting. 
A  man  of  few  words  who  delights  in 
conveying  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
secret  at  hand.  Has  a  way  of  telling 
things  in  such  an  indefinite  and  off¬ 
hand  manner  that  his  hearers  are 
left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  When 
asked  for  a  postage  stamp  or  piece  of 
writing  paper  he  usually  starts  look¬ 
ing  through  the  pile  of  debris  on  his 
desk.  Then  he  goes  through  his  desk 
drawers,  then  bureau,  then  the  ward¬ 
robe,  full  to  overflowing,  and  then  his 
pockets.  After  hunting  for  an  hour 
or  so  it  is  likely  that  the  mysterious 
stamp  or  paper  is  found  in  a  pile  of 
junk  under  his  bed.  Naturally  cut 
out  for  the  profession  he  is  following. 
Has  spent  much  time  in  the  woods 
and  thinks  of  Heaven  as  a  Sugar 
Camp,  where  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  sugar-off  and  eat  “wax.”  Cham¬ 
pion  huntsman  and  fisherman  in  the 
class.  Has  a  large  repertoire  of  bear 
and  deer  stories  (yes  he  is  from  the 
“Northern  Tier”  too).  Has  spent  a 
number  of  nights  camping  out  during 
deer  season,  but  the  only  animals 
which  ever  came  within  his  range 
were  does.  Has  been  a  captive  rather 
than  a  captor  of  “dears.” 

Formerly  owned  “Peggy,”  a  pi'etty, 
affectionate  beast  which  he  purchased 
from  Ryon.  His  present  steed  is  Jim 
Crawford,  an  old  State  Constabulary 
horse,  which  Golden  introduced  from 
Pottsville. 


Charles  Earl  Woof 

“Bussy,”  "Doggy.” 

528  Forrest  Street,  Harrisburg, 
Dauphin  County. 

“ His  fault  was  thought.” 

Born  in  Harrisburg,  October  3, 
1891.  Prepared  at  Harrisburg  High 
School. 

At  P.  S.  F.  A.  he  officiated  as  Class 
President  during  the  third  year. 
Cherishes  the  pool  championship  of 
the  school  and  is  somewhat  of  a  shark 
at  hockey,  baseball,  and  quoits. 

Gave  up  all  of  his  golden  chances 
of  attaining  scholastic  honors  by 
allowing  his  attention  to  be  diverted 
from  his  studies  by  socialism.  He  is 
a  disciple  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  a  wor¬ 
shiper  of  Mother  Jones,  and  reads 
the  “Appeal  to  Reason”  and  other 
socialistic  literature.  0  the  changes 
time  hath  wrought!  Less  than  one 
year  ago  our  Bussy  sat  at  the  feet  of 
“Commodore”  George  Silo  Perry  im¬ 
bibing  Democracy  and  Bryanism  by 
the  shovelful.  Since  entering  this 
school  he  has  undergone  a  complete 
metamorphosis,  more  marked  than  in 
any  of  his  schoolmates.  At  present 
he  is  altruistic,  considerate  in  many 
respects,  and  very  sympathetic,  not 
in  words  but  in  thought  and  actions. 
He  thinks  that  woman  suffrage  will 
be  a  large  factor  in  bringing  about 
a  socialistic  regime.  For  this  reason 
he  sports  a  W.  P.  U.  button.  Has 
an  idea  that  he  is  a  profound  thinker 
and  philosopher  and  prides  himself 
for  his  ability  of  looking  with  un¬ 
prejudiced  eye  at  the  many  sides  of  a 
subject.  Pities  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  not  seeing  things  as  he  sees  them. 
Has  peculiar  views  about  religion  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  express  them. 
His  religion  in  a  nut  shell  is  “Give  a 
lift  to  the  fellow  who’s  down  and  do 
harm  to  no  one.”  During  his  second 
year  he  regularly  made  semi-weekly 
excursions  over  to  the  “Pike,”  but 
suddenly  stopped.  We  wonder  why. 

Loves  his  horse,  “Bessy”  Woof, 
alias  “The  Youngster.”  She  is  a 
treacherous  strawberry  roan  mare 
that  was  formerly  driven  in  a  bakery 
wagon,  and  has  been  in  the  Woof 
family  since  she  was  a  pup. 
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Class  of  101$ 

The  annals  of  the  class  of  1915  really  began  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Forest  Acad¬ 
emy  in  the  summer  of  1912,  making  it  necessary  to  spend  a  six 
weeks’  probationary  period  on  a  state  forest  under  a  competent 
forester.  It  was  this  new  condition  which  resulted  in  fewer  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  Academy  than  heretofore. 

The  class  of  1915  was  selected  from  the  applicants  who  took 
the  examinations  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  June  at  Harrisburg. 
As  a  result  of  this  preliminary  test,  twelve  men  were  ordered 
to  report  for  duty  on  July  8,  i912,  at  their  respective  reserves. 
Two  of  this  number  failed  to  report,  and  two  others  left  before 
completing  the  six  weeks’  work. 


so 


Detz  remained  under  Forester  Winter  at  Mifflinburg;  Hart¬ 
man,  Powers,  and  Rowland,  under  Forester  Rupp  at  Fort  Loudon; 
and  Baer,  Cournos,  Morgan,  and  Wetzel,  under  Forester  Silvius  at 
Laurelton,  until  about  August  20,  when  all  eight  passed  a  test  in 
general  knowledge  of  the  woods  and  were  appointed  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  The  summer’s  work  included  mowing  and  brushing  out  lire 
lanes,  running  survey  lines,  and  transforming  an  old  tramroad 
into  a  fire  lane.  It  was  at  this  time  that  “we  learned  to  use  the  axe, 
saw,  pick,  mattock,  brush  hook,  etc.,  and  many  things  of  which  we 
had  only  a  vague  idea  were  taught  us  by  the  patient  workmen.” 

About  Labor  Day,  1912,  the  class  arrived  at  the  Academy. 
Here  they  were  warmly  received  and  speedily  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  life  at  “ The  Forestry.”  In  fact  the  famous  three  de¬ 
grees  were  so  heartily  administered  that  the  matter  came  to  the, 
ears  of  the  powers  that  be  and  the  present  stringent  rulfe  against 
“hazing”  resulted. 

There  were  fires  galore  during  the  latter  half  of  November, 
1912,  and  from  April  15  to  May  15,  1913,  which  gave  us  plenty  of 
experience  in  fire  fighting.  One  windy  evening  the  class  had  the 
distinction  of  extinguishing  a  fire  unaided,  under  the  active  lead¬ 
ership  of  Professors  Illick  and  Retan. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  nursery  work  has  begun  about 
April  1,  being  followed  by  several  days  of  planting,  a  few  days 
of  classes,  and  several  evenings  at  fires  in  the  woods.  The  summer 
of  1912  was  spent  in  improvement  work  cutting  on  Sandy  Ridge 
(which  cutting  was  unwittingly  made  on  private  land)  with  a 
few  Botany  field  trips  intervening.  It  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of 
the  class  in  this  connection  that  injuries  were  minus  quantities. 
The  Hagerstown  Fair,  the  Negro  Camp  Meeting  at  Conococheague 
Island,  and  the  Gettysburg  Reunion  on  July  4th,  were  attractions 
of  interest  during  the  year. 

Several  notable  field  trips  were  taken  by  the  class,  among 
them  (Dec.,  1912),  the  all-day  trip  to  Chimney  Rocks,  Old  Forge, 
Bieseckers  Gap,  and  return;  (Sept.,  1913),  the  all-day  Dendrology 
trip  to  Waynesboro  with  Professor  Illick;  and  (Oct.  1913)  the  1915 
and  1916  class  trip  to  Gettysburg.  To  add  a  touch  of  gayety  to  our 
lives,  there  were  two  Hallowe’en  dances  and  two  Spring  dances, 
held  in  Mont  Alto  Park.  After  Reunion  Day,  August,  1913,  several 
members  of  the  class  left  school.  There  are  now  but  four  remain¬ 
ing  to  continue  the  work  of  the  succeeding  years. 

Several  innovations  have  been  introduced  into  our  school  life 
during  the  past  term,  viz.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Rothrock  For¬ 
estry  Club.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  influence  for  good,  which 
is  already  so  markedly  felt,  may  continue  unchecked  in  the  years 
to  come,  and  result  in  a  higher,  broader,  and  better  view  of  life. 

Morgan. 


* 
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Members 

Charles  Eugene  Baer 

“ Charlie ” 

Born  in  Lewistown,  Mifflin  county,  November  3,  1892.  Attended  the 
Lewistown  High  School  and  previous  to  coming  to  the  Academy  spent  one 
year  at  Susquehanna  University. 

Charlie  is  very  fond  of  horseback  riding.  In  fact  he  can  be  seen  in  the 
village  most  any  summer  evening.  Perhaps  he  has  other  attractions.  He’s 
some  ladies’  man,  too.  In  giving  his  views  on  a  point  he  has  a  peculiar  way 
of  shrugging  his  left  shoulder  and  has  difficulty  in  finding  fitting  words  to 
express  his  thoughts.  He  enjoys  reading  “Physical  Culture”  magazines.  A 
faithful  perusal  and  practice  of  their  invaluable  suggestions  will  never  hurt 
him.  The  Little  Baer  demonstrated  that  he  could  cut  hair  when  he  grazed 
on  the  high  spots  of  Cournos’s  head.  He  rides  a  chestnut  brown  pacing  mare, 
“Pearl,”  formerly  owned  by  Neefe. 


Howard  Harry  Morgan 


Born  in  Ogden,  Utah,  March  19,  1894.  His  present  home  is  in  Ashland, 
Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  graduated  from  the  Ashland 
High  School  in  1912. 

Cy  has  some  ability  as  a  runner  and  was  the  only  scorer  for  his  class 
in  the  inter-class  track  meet  of  1912,  being  second  in  the  100-yard  dash  and 
one-mile  race.  About  once  every  day  he  harps  on  “Till  the  Sands  of  the 
Desert  Grow  Cold”  in  such  a  mournful  manner  as  to  excite  cat  calls  from  all 
corners  of  the  Dormitory.  He  is  a  shark  at  German  and  loves  “Heath’s  Ger¬ 
man  Dictionary.”  Morgan  has  Socialistic  views  and  will  back  them  up  with 
a  prolonged  argument  in  which  nothing  (or  little)  is  said.  He  is  a  hard  and 
willing  worker,  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  His  resounding  imita¬ 
tion  of  “come  on,  boys!”  will  long  echo  in  the  ears  of  those  who  know  him. 
“Bob,”  a  bay  horse  formerly  owned  by  Perry  and  bred  in  York  county  now 
obeys  (sometimes)  the  easy-going  Cy. 


James  Eveleth  Powers 

“ Jimmie .” 

Born  February  14,  1894,  in  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  county.  A  frivolous,  good- 
hearted  valentine!  Prepared  at  Pottsville  High  School  and  Bellefonte 
Academy. 

Jimmie  has  a  propensity  for  studying  some  of  the  time,  loafing  most  of 
the  time,  and  laughing  all  the  time.  His  visits  to  nearby  towns  have  been 
kept  down  by  numerous  Concession  removals,  as  Jimmie  has  been  a  hard  luck 
boy.  When  trying  to  explain  some  technical  point  or  when  excited  in  an 
argument  his  tongue  apparently  becomes  obfuscated  and  he  gets  off  the  track 
entirely.  He  has  some  ability  as  a  singer  (A  WHAT!!)  and  delights  in  the 
popular  songs  of  the  day.  “Oswald,”  a  tricky  bay,  formerly  owned  by  Houtz, 
now  bears  his  little  master  over  the  anticlines  and  synclines  of  the  South 
Mountains. 
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Horace  B.  Rowland,  Jr. 

Born  at  Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia,  June  1,  1893.  Prepared  at  Northeast 
Manual  Training  High  School  of  Philadelphia.  Vice-President  of  the  Roth- 
rock  Forestry  Club,  Secretary  of  the  P.  S.  F.  A.  A.  A.,  Vice-President  of  the 
School  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  all  during  1913-14,  and  is  Chief  Individual  of  the  Indig¬ 
nation  Club. 

Here  is  a  quiet,  conscientious,  hard-working  boy;  one  who  is  bound  to 
make  good,  although  a  little  more  association  with  his  fellows  wouldn’t  go 
amiss.  Reading,  studying,  and  playing  tennis  occupy  the  greater  part  of  his 
time,  loafing  none  of  it.  “Countess,”  a  dappled  gray  mare  styled  by  her 
former  master,  Elder,  “The  prettiest  horse  in  Franklin  County”  does  not  make 
those  long  trips  to  Chambersburg  so  often  now  because  of  her  master’s  ap¬ 
parent  disregard  for  the  finer  sex. 


Quondams 

ALEXANDER  COURNOS,  of  “Black  Thorn  Bush  Berry”  fame,  was  born 
in  Russia  in  1892,  coming  to  Philadelphia  when  an  infant.  He  prepared  at 
the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  being  graduated  in  1910.  At  figures 

and  books  he  was  a  shark  but - .  He  left  the  Academy  at  the  end  of  his 

first  year.  His  former  residence  was  1013  North  Fortieth  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  At  present  “Czol”  is  employed  as  computer  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

LEWIS  M.  DETZ,  of  Columbia,  Lancaster  county,  entered  with  the  class 
of  1915,  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  his  first  year.  He  returned  in  January, 
1914,  and  is  now  a  member  of  1916. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  HARTMAN  was  born  in  Columbia,  August,  1893. 
He  prepared  at  Columbia  High  School  (1912)  and  began  a  strenuous  year  of 
fussing  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  in  the  fall  of  1912.  Hartman  was  the  big 
man  of  his  class.  He  left  school  during  the  summer  of  his  first  year  and  is 
now  employed  in  a  store  in  Columbia. 

WILLIAM  D.  WETZEL,  “Billy”  or  “Dutch,”  was  born  in  Beavertown, 
Snyder  county,  1893.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Beavertown  High  School 
in  1911.  Billy  was  elected  President  of  his  class,  was  a  baseball  enthusiast, 
and  a  good  sport.  He  left  school  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  and  is  now  one 
of  a  surveying  crew,  doing  work  in  our  State  Forests. 
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Class  of  1016 

The  members  of  1916  were  first  assembled  at  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Forestry,  on  June  13,  1913,  to  take  the  examina¬ 
tions  for  entrance  to  the  Academy.  From  the  fifteen  selected  to 
go  out  upon  the  reserves  one  resigned ;  Moyer,  Hogeland,  Blouse, 
and  one  other  were  assigned  to  A.  W.  Bodine  at  Newton  Hamilton; 
E.  S.  Smith,  McPherson,  Middour.  Morton,  and  Minnich  to  A.  E. 
Rupp  at  Fort  Loudon ;  and  H.  A.  Smith,  Port,  Shenefelt,  and  two 
others  to  W.  F.  Dague  at  Clearfield. 

The  first  four  spent  most  of  their  time  building  road.  They 
also  worked  on  improvement  cutting,  brushed  fire  lanes,  and  con¬ 
structed  a  trail  three  miles  in  length.  They  camped  about  seven 
miles  south  of  Newton  Hamilton,  near  the  foot  of  Blacklog  Moun¬ 
tain. 

The  men  assigned  to  Mr.  Rupp  stopped  at  the  Eagle  Hotel, 
Fort  Loudon.  They  worked  on  improvement  cutting ;  brushed  and 
strung  wire  on  a  telephone  line  seven  miles  in  length,  surveyed 
a  short  stretch  of  road,  and  repaired  same. 

The  remaining  five  boarded  with  the  ranger,  John  Nelson, 
whose  home  is  on  top  of  the  mountain  eleven  miles  north  of  Clear¬ 
field.  They  brushed  about  30  miles  of  fire  lane,  built  one  fire  tower, 
worked  on  a  saw  mill,  cut  telephone  poles,  repainted  blazed  survey 
lines,  and  worked  in  the  nursery. 
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The  class  of  eleven  men  reported  at  the  Academy  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1913.  They  were  received  kindly  by  the  other  students  and 
soon  became  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  school.  On  October 
17.  the  class  hiked  over  the  mountains  to  Gettysburg  to  view  the 
battlefield  and  to  examine  the  many  different  species  of  trees  there. 
They  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth,  by  several  differ¬ 
ent  routes.  The  next  event  of  some  importance  was  the  fall  dance, 
a  masquerade  held  in  Mont  Alto  Park  on  October  31. 

Besides  class  work  much  work  was  done  in  the  nursery,  which 
had  to  be  prepared  for  the  coming  winter.  Then  came  fire  season 
to  add  a  little  more  variety  to  our  school  life.  Ah !  who  does  not 
remember  that  first  fire?  No,  it  was  not  a  very  large  one,  but  the 
excitement  which  prevailed  will  long  remain  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  1916. 

Next  came  the  mid-year  finals,  through  which  everyone  passed 
successfully.  Christmas  vacation  followed  immediately  and  was 
welcomed  by  all,  but  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  everyone  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  return  and  resume  his  work. 

Detz  had  found  the  fellowship  of  this  class  more  desirable 
than  that  of  the  preceding  one,  and  so  had  waited  for  it.  Thus  the 
class  was  increased  in  size,  but  only  a  little  for  Detz  is  a  small 
man.  Yes,  a  small  man  but  full  of  big  words. 

About  the  first  of  April  the  class  began  the  spring  work  in 
the  nursery.  Seedlings  were  lifted,  beds  were  laid  out  and  spaded, 
and  seed  was  planted.  Then  planting  began.  A  few  oaks  were 
planted  on  Oak  Knob  and  then  about  80,000  White  Pine  and 
1,000  Douglas  Fir  were  planted  on  White  Rocks  Mountain.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  they  were  often  interrupted  by  the  fire  call.  Most 
of  the  fires  occurred  in  daytime  but  they  were  called  out  to  two 
night  fires,  both  of  which  were  fairly  large. 

About  the  twelfth  of  May  classes  were  resumed  and  the  finals 
began  to  loom  up  on  the  horizon.  All  worked  diligently  during 
the  rest  of  May  and,  as  a  result,  passed  the  exams. 

The  spring  dance  was  held  in  Mont  Alto  Park,  June  12,  and 
was  enjoyed  immensely  by  all  participants. 

After  the  finals  the  boys  began  their  summer’s  work,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  improvement  cutting.  On  the  morning  of  June 
22  the  first  accident  befell  the  class.  H.  A.  Smith  cut  his  left  foot 
so  badly  that  he  was  compelled  to  go  home  for  the  summer. 

This  ends  the  account  of  the  class  of  1916  and  if  it  continues 
its  busy  life,  as  is  expected,  it  will  be  worth  all  the  Commonwealth 
is  expending  for  its  development. 

Shenefelt. 
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Members 


Joseph  Ralph  Blouse 

“Joe,”  “Jacket,”  “Jesse.” 

Born  in  Long  Level,  York  county,  September  25,  1893.  Prepared  at  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School,  where  he  was  a  three  team  athlete. 

Joe’s  a  regular  gosh-ding-it.  Says  himself  that  he  is  afraid  of  no  man 
or  beast  and  “I’m  a  Son-of-a-gun,  I  am.  I  come  from  Tumbling  Run.”  Claims 
to  be  a  speed  fiend  and  has  numerous  motor-cycle  stories  to  corroborate  his 
claim.  Quick  of  speech,  quick  of  action,  and  with  a  true  eye  he  has  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  good  athlete,  and  when  on  the  basket  ball  floor  or  behind  the 
bat  he  does  himself,  his  class,  and  school  credit. 

Lewis  May  Detz 

“Lewie,”  “Dietz,”  “Demit.” 

Born  in  Columbia,  Lancaster  county,  July  31,  1893.  Was  graduated  from 
Columbia  High  School  in  1912.  Entered  P.  S.  F.  A.  with  the  class  of  1915 
but  left  school  at  the  end  of  his  first  year.  Attended  Franklin  and  Marshall 
Academy  and  became  a  member  of  his  present  class  in  January,  1914. 

When  one  sees  a  large  sized  cigar  coming  over  the  campus,  propelled  by 
a  little  dark-haired  chap,  and  hears  a  large-sized,  sophisticated  voice — that’s 
Lewis  M.  Detz,  Esq.  Letters!!!  Every  business  firm  in  the  country  and 
every  girl  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  corresponds  with  him.  He  has  a  habit 
of  writing  for  typewriters  on  trial,  and  calling  on  a  different  girl  every — 
well,  we  won’t  say  how  often,  the  Profs,  might  get  wise.  Although  his  middle 
name  is  May,  it  ought  to  be  Dance. 


Charles  Hogeland 

“ Hogey ,”  “Red.” 

Born  in  Holland,  Bucks  county,  August  30,  1893.  Attended  Southampton 
and  Atlantic  City  High  Schools,  also  Bank’s  Business  College  and  Temple 
University  of  Philadelphia.  Secretary  of  P.  S.  F.  A.  class  of  1916. 

A  little  red-haired,  freckle-faced  Dutchman  (but  you’d  never  know  it) 
who  generally  makes  one  think  of  Whittier’s  poem,  “Blessings  on  thee,  little 
man,  barefooted  boy  with,  etc.”  Red  has  a  rep  for  his  extensive  office  experi¬ 
ences  before  entering  the  school  and  his  ability  as  a  cook.  Once,  it  is  said, 
he  cooked  for  a  dozen  men  and  handed  out  pies  and  corn  bread  with  the 
efficiency  of  a  Forester’s  wife  (???).  He  has  a  quiet,  dry  wit  which  he  tries 
to  disguise  as  philosophy. 


Benjamin  Davis  McPherson 

“Mac.” 

Born  September  29,  1892,  in  New  Bloomfield,  Perry  county.  His  pre¬ 
paratory  education  was  acquired  at  New  Bloomfield  High  School,  New  Bloom¬ 
field  Academy,  and  Shippensburg  Normal  School. 

Here’s  a  genuine  hard  guy  with  the  Irish  love  for  a  fight.  Three  times 
a  week  he  takes  the  edge  off  his  razor  with  those  heavy,  black,  wiry  whiskers, 
and  three  times  a  week  he  puts  it  on  again  with  the  efficiency  of  a  barber. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Mont  Alto  he  began  entertaining  the  student  body 
with  his  auction  sales  and  single-man  football  games.  A  year  at  the  Forest 
Academy  has  tamed  him  a  little,  however. 
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Joseph  Calvin  Middour 

“Middie." 

Born  in  Waynesboro,  May  25,  1894.  Came  directly  from  Rouzerville 
High  School. 

When  this  pudgy  gentleman  first  landed  he  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  about  our  dormitory  and  campus  in  a  state  of  continual 
vibration.  How  the  blue  blazes  did  fly  till,  after  a  few  months,  he  discovered 
that  cussing  wasn’t  absolutely  necessary  after  all.  He  has  now  become  a 
subdued,  inoffensive  chap  whose  chief  fault  is  a  penchant  for  imbibing  wisdom 
(and  other  things)  at  the  feet  of  the  “Oracle.” 

Carl  Brubaker  Minnick 

Born  in  Maytown,  Lancaster  county,  September  29,  1892.  Was  graduated 
from  Maytown  High  School  in  1910. 

A  corpulent  and  obstreperous  gentleman  indeed!  Carl  is  of  a  quiet, 
pleasant,  retiring  nature  and  would  rather  read  than  participate  in  rough- 
house.  The  tennis  court  appears  to  be  his  only  out-door  attraction  and  there 
he  is  right  at  home.  At  all  times  he  is  neat  and  prompt.  One  of  those  few 
who  arise  twenty  minutes  before  breakfast,  finish  dressing  before  leaving 
their  rooms,  and  get  down  to  Wiestling  Hall  five  minutes  before  the  bell  rings. 
He  saws  the  fiddle  occasionally. 

Marvin  Harley  Moyer 

“Shorty”  “Pop.” 

Born  in  Telford,  Montgomery  county,  August  28,  1889.  Was  graduated 
from  West  Chester  Normal  School  in  1912. 

Another  acquisition  from  West  Chester  Normal!  Pop’s  about  as  broad 
as  he  is  long,  with  wonderful  arms  and  shoulders  and  is  a  shark  as  a  gymnast 
and  basket  bailer.  He  has  already  become  “sot”  in  his  ways  and  thinks  that 
present  conditions  are  not  as  they  should  be,  so  has  joined  the  Bussy  Woof 
Club  of  Socialists.  Shorty  has  a  style  of  humor  all  his  own  and  the  droll  way 
in  which  he  jerks  out  those  German-accented  words  has  evoked  many  a  peal 
of  laughter  from  his  school-mates. 

Harold  Foster  Port 

“ Fody .” 

Born  in  Connellsville,  July  31,  1894,  was  graduated  from  Connellsville 
High  School  in  1912  and  attended  Pennsylvania  State  College  (1912-13)  where 
he  played  on  the  class  basket  ball  team  and  was  a  member  of  Alpha  Tau 
Omega.  Treasurer  of  the  Rothroek  Forestry  Club,  Class  Treasurer. 

At  the  dance,  on  the  basket  ball  floor,  or  on  the  diamond,  any  place  where 
the  boys  are  you’ll  find  Port.  That’s  why  he’s  a  favorite  among  the  fellows 
and  a  lion  among  the  girls.  At  one  time  he  was  fat  but  hard  work  and  con¬ 
sistent  grinding  (???)  have  reduced  him  to  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former 
self.  But  it  is  a  well  proportioned,  athletic  shadow,  at  that. 

James  Newton  Morton 

“Fatty.” 

Born  November  12,  1895,  in  MeConnellsburg,  Fulton  county.  Was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  MeConnellsburg  High  School. 

Yes,  this  is  “Hennie’s”  brother,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  big 
brother.  From  the  stories  which  linger  around  the  Academy  “Hennie”  was  a 
really  and  truly  good  sport,  and  Fatty’s  in  the  same  boat,  always  willing  to 
participate  in  any  kind  of  a  game,  and  always  ready  to  spring  his  shy,  good- 
natured  smile. 
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Ira  Lee  Shenefelt 


“ Shenny .” 

Born  October  30,  1893,  in  Rockhill  Furnace,  Huntingdon  county.  Was 
graduated  from  Pitcairn  High  School  in  1909  and  since  that  time  has  held 
several  positions  in  and  about  Pitcairn.  Secretary  of  the  Rothrock  Forestry 
Club. 

Shenny  is  inclined  to  be  studious,  systematic,  and  technical  wherever 
possible  and  has  acquired  the  stick-around  habit.  If  Hammerstein  ever  heard 
a  performance  of  the  Mont  Alto  U.  B.  Church  Choir,  Shenny  would  be  in 
grand  opera  within  two  months.  His  vocal  performances  at  mid-night  are 
even  more  noticeable  than  his  singing.  He  appreciates  good  art  and  pretty 
women,  as  shown  by  the  numerous  pictures  of  the  September  Morn  type,  with 
which  his  room  walls  are  decorated. 


Edward  Simmers  Smith 

“ Little  Smith." 

Born  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  October  22,  1894.  Graduate  of  Har¬ 
risburg  Technical  High  School  in  1913.  President  of  the  class  of  1916, 
P.  S.  F.  A. 

His  motto  “Be  ye  always  prepared  for  class”  is  a  hard  one  to  live  up  to, 
especially  in  his  case.  From  9  to  11  o’clock  almost  any  evening  during  the 
school  term,  you  can  find  him  asleep  over  some  text  book,  in  which  is  an  unfin¬ 
ished  assignment  for  the  morrow.  Little  Smith  isn’t  really  little,  for  there  is 
almost  two  yards  of  him;  the  “Little”  refers  to  his  diameter.  He  knows  what 
is  meant  by  school  and  class  spirit. 


Homer  Arthur  Smith 

“H.  A.” 

Born  in  Waynesburg,  Greene  county,  December  19,  1892.  Prepared  at 
Waynesburg  High  School  and  New  Bloomfield  Academy. 

His  stick-to-it-iveness  is  remarkable;  when  first  he  arrived  at  P.  S.  F.  A. 
he  started  trying  to  learn  the  games  of  “500”  and  Poker,  and  he’s  trying  yet. 
Showed  very  good  judgment  in  one  thing;  instead  of  waiting  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  when  most  of  the  hard  work  of  improvement  cutting  will 
be  over,  he  slashed  his  foot  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  thereby  secured 
a  summer’s  vacation.  Smith  bears  all  his  pains  and  impositions  without  a 
word  of  complaint  and  selfishness  is  not  in  his  makeup.  He  has  already  made 
a  botanical  discovery  of  great  importance,  namely:  that  the  purpose  of  the 
micropyle  of  a  bean  is  ventilation. 
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fiistory  of  athletics 

Any  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Academy  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  few  words  concerning  Athletics.  Search¬ 
ing  through  the  early  records  the  only  data  one  can  find  of  ath¬ 
letics  during  the  years  1903  and  1904  are  those  regarding  the 
tearing  down  of  the  houses  along  the  Sanatorium  Road  and  tue 
laying  out  of  the  nursery,  which  was  sport  indeed. 

In  1905  the  foundation  for  athletics  was  laid  when  Walt 
Atkinson  and  Bill  Dague  organized  the  first  basket  ball  team. 
Basket  ball  at  once  jumped  into  prominence  and  continued  so  till 
December  16,  1909,  when  the  unfavorable  attitude  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  toward  athletics  with  rival  schools  caused  the  rest  of  the 
schedule  for  the  season  1909-10  to  be  cancelled.  It  was,  however, 
returned  to  the  school  the  next  fall  and  continued  to  be  the  main 
sport  till  March  10,  1912,  the  day  after  the  F.  and  M.  game.  That 
morning  saw  many  long  and  glum  faces  when  the  notice  was  read 
upon  the  bulletin  board  stating  that  owing  to  the  position  of  the 
Academy  the  students  would  not  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
athletic  contests  with  rival  schools. 

The  development  of  basket  ball  at  the  Academy  has  been  little 
short  of  phenomenal.  Starting  in  1905  with  a  schedule  that  called 
for  games  with  High  Schools  and  Normal  Schools  it  has  steadily 
improved  till  the  season  of  1911-12  saw  a  team  that  was  on  a  par 
with  any  of  the  average  colleges. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  Prof.  Bittner,  now  in  the  Waynesboro 
High  School,  who  helped  in  starting  the  first  team  and  who  gave 
them  valuable  advice.  Tietsworth,  who  coached  the  1906-07  team 
for  a  short  time,  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  rigid  disciplin¬ 
arian,  a  good  coach,  and  the  inspiration  of  earlier  basket  ball 
teams. 

The  success  of  basket  ball  at  the  Academy  is  largely  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  captains  and  managers.  Mention  should  be 
made  of  Tom  Bietsch,  elected  captain  of  the  1907-08  team,  but 
forced  to  resign  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  due  to  an  injury 
received  in  one  of  the  games. 

The  old  dining  hall,  now  rapidly  going  to  ruin,  saw  many  fast 
and  interesting  games.  In  looking  back  over  the  old  P.  S.  F.  A. 
days  will  the  classes  of  1908  and  1909  ever  forget  February  2,  1907, 
when  the  Freshmen  “put  it  over”  the  Juniors  26  to  27,  due,  as 
“Devil”  Bryner  maintains,  to  an  injury  to  Dague?  Will  the  rivalry 
between  the  Flickers  and  the  Skunks  ever  pass  into  oblivion?  ’Tis 
true  that  the  Skunks  were  the  stronger  team,  as  their  name  im¬ 
plies.  Will  that  alumni  game  ever  be  forgotten?  Such  games  as 
these  probably  incited  as  much  interest  as  the  Varsity  games. 

On  July  16,  1906,  the  1905  athletic  foundations  were  made 
stronger  by  the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forest 
Academy  Athletic  Association  with  McNeal  elected  as  first  Presi¬ 
dent.  Since  then  the  athletic  activities  have  had  strong  financial 
backing  and  have  made  rapid  strides. 


With  the  exception  of  basket  ball,  the  riding  tournaments 
and  shooting  contests  called  out  more  participants  than  any  other 
sport. 

The  first  riding  tournament  in  which  the  school  took  part  was 
held  in  Chambersburg  October  15,  1907,  at  which  meet  Morton 
won  his  silver  spurs  and  Houpt  a  riding  crop.  The  successful 
outcome  of  that  contest  led  to  the  students  holding  a  meet  at  Mont 
Alto  the  next  fall  in  which  they  contested  for  a  revolver  offered  by 
Dr.  Rothrock.  Houpt  was  the  winner  by  two  rings  with  Bodine 
and  Metzger  tie  for  second.  The  same  year  their  ardor  was  some¬ 
what  dampened  at  Cold  Spring  Park  when  two  riders  from  Mary¬ 
land  took  everything.  Nevertheless,  the  interest  in  riding  did  not 
lag  and  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1908,  a  tournament  track 
was  built  at  the  Academy.  However,  it  was  soon  abandoned. 
Since  then  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  the  sport 
but  without  success. 

Of  the  shooting  contests  we  have  only  one  record.  That  was 
held  at  the  School  February  11,  1909,  and  twenty-one  fellows  took 
part.  Kirk,  the  winner  with  32  points,  was  awarded  the  Dr.  Roth¬ 
rock  Colt’s  revolver;  Jerald  was  second  with  31  points  and  Keller 
third  with  26.  The  next  six  scored  10  or  more  points  and  the 
remaining  twelve  below  10. 

Tennis  was  the  next  to  attract  attention.  It  was  first  played 
in  the  old  dining  hall  and  developed  to  such  a  point  that  the  old 
furnace  was  cleaned  up  and  the  present  courts  laid  out  in  May, 
1910.  Tournaments  were  then  held  in  which,  by  the  process  of 
elimination,  the  winner  was  determined  and  presented  with  the 
“Faculty  Racket.”  Babe  Mumma  was  the  champion  tennis  player 
of  1910;  Dutch  Sheeler  won  the  rackets  in  1911  and  1912. 

In  the  last  two  years  baseball  has  come  to  the  foreground. 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1912  that  it  had  its  real  start  with  the 
building  of  a  baseball  diamond  and  the  election  of  Houtz  as  Cap¬ 
tain  and  Neefe  as  Manager.  Only  those  who  saw  the  series  be¬ 
tween  the  Sanatorium  doctors  and  the  Academy  can  appreciate 
the  great  playing.  Even  though  we  did  lose  the  chicken  and  wattle 
dinner  very  few  will  forget  the  great  pitching  of  Houtz  and  Har- 
beson,  the  big  league  catching  of  Neefe,  and  Van  Horn’s  home 
runs.  Since  then  our  schedule  has  broadened  out  to  include  Toms- 
town,  Good  Siding,  and  Mont  Alto.  Later,  in  1914,  we  became 
so  aspiring  as  to  schedule  games  with  Mercersburg,  Shippensburg, 
Mt.  St.  Marys,  and  others,  but  unfortunately  ran  up  against  the 
old  ruling  of  1912. 

Before  closing,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  field  meet  held 
September  28,  1912,  by  the  three  classes,  and  won  by  the  class  of 
1913.  This  was  the  first  step  toward  introducing  track  athletics 
at  the  Academy  but  unfortunately  nothing  in  this  line  has  since 
been  attempted.  The  students  still  have  hope  and  are  “watchfully 
waiting”  for  the  removal  of  the  ban  on  athletic  competition  with 
rival  schools. 


Basket  Ball 


James  E.  MeNeal 
Horace  C.  Evans 
Walter  M.  Atkinson 


Horace  C.  Evans,  F.,  C. 

Tom  O.  Bietsch,  F. 

Paul  H.  Mulford,  C. 

James  E.  MeNeal,  F.  Substitute 
Date  Where  Played 


VARSITY  TEAM 

1905- 1906 

William  F.  Dague,  Captain 

Forrest  H.  Dutlinger 
William  L.  Byers,  Manager 

No  record  of  games  played. 

1906- 1907 

T.  Roy  Morton,  G.,  F.,  Captain 


Harry  E.  Elliott,  G. 

Walter  M.  Atkinson,  Manager 
George  A.  Retan,  Manager 


Opponent 


Opponents  Forestry 


Nov. 

24, 

1906 — Shippensburg  ... 

. Shippensburg  . 

....  15 

30 

Dec. 

1, 

1906 — Mont  Alto  . 

. Company  D  . 

....  8 

39 

Dec. 

8, 

1906 — Mont  Alto  . 

. Shippensburg  . 

....  8 

19 

Jan. 

19, 

1907 — Mont  Alto  _ 

. Lebanon  Valley  College _ 

....  18 

13 

Feb. 

9, 

1907 — Mont  Alto  . 

. Millersville  . 

..  12 

26 

Feb. 

16, 

1907 — Kutztown  . 

. Kutztown  S.  N.  S . 

....  16 

33 

77 

160 

1907-1908 

Harry  E.  Elliott,  G.,  Captain 

John  W.  Seltzer,  F.  Horace  C.  Evans,  C. 

Alfred  E.  Rupp,  F.  Elmer  W.  Houpt,  G. 

T.  Roy  Morton,  F.  George  A.  Retan,  Manager 

Date  Where  Played  Opponent  Opponents  Forestry 


Nov.  16,  1907— Mont  Alto  . Waynesboro  High  .  2 

Nov.  28,  1907 — Waynesboro  ...Waynesboro  High  .  10 

Dec.  14,  1907 — Shippensburg  . Shippensburg  .  23 

Jan.  25,  1908 — Mont  Alto  . Millersville  Normal  .  22 

Feb.  1,  1908 — Mont  Alto  . Shippensburg  .  9 

Feb.  14,  1908 — Mansfield  . Mansfield  Normal  .  25 

Feb.  15,  1908 — Williamsport  . Williamsport  High  .  12 

Feb.  22,  1908 — Millersville  . Millersville  Norma!  . 28 

Feb.  29,  1908 — Mont  Alto  . Waynesboro  High  . 12 

Mar.  14,  1908 — Mont  Alto  . Kutztown  Normal  . 9 


47 

34 

12 

46 

34 

23 

15 

25 

41 

56 


152 


333 


1908-1909 

Harry  E.  Elliott,  G.,  Captain 

Walter  M.  Mumma,  F.  Alfred  E.  Rupp,  C. 

John  W.  Seltzer,  F.  Elmer  W.  Houpt,  G. 

John  W.  Keller,  F.  John  L.  Strobeck,  Manager 

Date  Where  Played  Opponent  Opponents  Forestry 


Dec. 

5, 

1908 — Mont  Alto  . 

. Kutztown  Normal 

.  8 

62 

Dec. 

12, 

1908 — Mont  Alto  _ 

. Shippensburg  . 

. .  8 

41 

Jan. 

9, 

1909 — Mont  Alto  . 

. Spring  Grove  . 

. .  14 

100 

Jan. 

23, 

1909 — Shippensburg  ... 

Shippensburg  . . 

. .  21 

26 

Jan. 

30, 

1909 — Mont  Alto  . . 

. Millersville  Normal  . 

.  16 

39 

Feb. 

6, 

1909 — Reading  . 

. Schuylkill  Seminary  .... 

.  25 

13 

Feb. 

6, 

1909 — Myerstown  . 

. Albright  College  . 

.  25 

24 

Feb. 

20, 

1909 — Millersville  . 

. Millersville  Normal  . 

.  25 

21 

Feb. 

27, 

1909 — Mont  Alto  . 

. Albright  College  _ 

.  20 

35 

162 

361 

1909-1910 

John  W.  Keller,  F.,  Captain 

James  B.  Ryon,  F.  Maurice  Mustin,  G. 

Walter  M.  Mumma,  G.  P.  Hartman  Fox,  Manager 

George  W.  Sheeler,  C. 

Date  Where  Played  Opponent  Opponents  Forestry 

Dec.  4,  1909 — Mont  Alto  . Mont  Alto  A.  A .  11  70 

Dec.  11,  1909 — Shippensburg  . Shippensburg  .  12  17 

Schedule  cancelled  December  16,  1909. 


1910-1911 


Walter  M.  Mumma,  F.,  Captain 


James  B.  Ryon,  F. 
George  W.  Sheeler,  C. 
Thomas  H.  Golden,  G. 


Maurice  Mustin,  G. 

Jesse  M.  Houtz,  G.,  Substitute 
Edgar  H.  Smith,  Manager 


Date  Where  Played  Opponent 


Opponents  Forestry 


Nov.  19,  1910 — Mont  Alto  . Penn  A.  C .  12  51 

Dec.  6,  1910 — Waynesboro  . Penn  A.  C .  14  29 

Jan.  21,  1911 — Mercersburg  . Mercersburg  .  23  34 

Jan.  24,  1911 — Mont  Alto  . Bloomsburg  Normal  .  11  43 

Jan.  28,  1911 — Bloomsburg  . Bloomsburg  Normal  .  16  43 

Feb.  4,  1911 — Mont  Alto  . Susquehanna  University .  25  41 

Feb.  18,  1911 — Millersville  . Millersville  Normal  .  41  34 

Feb.  25,  1911— Mont  Alto  . P.  S.  F.  A.  Alumni .  14  33 

Mar.  3,  1911 — Chambersburg  . Chambersburg  Rink  .  9  41 

Mar.  4,  1911 — Shepherdstown  . Shepherdstown  College  .  9  32 

Mar.  10,  1911 — Chambersburg  . Lock  Haven  Normal .  14  19 


188  400 


1911-1912 


James  B.  Ryon,  F.,  Captain 


Thomas  H.  Golden,  F. 
George  W.  Sheeler,  C. 
Jesse  M.  Houtz,  G. 


Robert  R.  Neefe,  G.,  Substitute 
Maurice  Mustin,  G. 

Robert  R.  Neefe,  Manager 


Date  Where  Played  Opponent  Opponents  Forestry 


Dec. 

9, 

1911 — Emmitsburg  . 

. Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College . 

23 

25 

Jan. 

6, 

1912 — Mont  Alto  . 

. Frederick  College  . 

24 

58 

Jan. 

19, 

1912 — State  College . 

. State  College  . 

40 

27 

Jan. 

20, 

1912 — Selinsgrove  . 

. Susquehanna  University  . 

21 

14 

Jan. 

26, 

1912 — Carlisle  . 

. Dickinson  College  . 

17 

34 

Feb. 

2, 

1912 — Mont  Alto  . 

. Juniata  College  . 

22 

32 

Feb. 

16, 

1912 — Williamsport  ... 

. Dickinson  Seminary  . 

19 

37 

Feb. 

17, 

1912 — Bellefonte  . 

_ Bellefonte  Academy . 

36 

30 

Feb. 

17, 

1912 — Huntingdon  . 

. Juniata  College  . 

34 

28 

Feb. 

24, 

1912 — Mercersburg  . 

. Mercersburg  Academy . 

22 

14 

Mar. 

2, 

1912 — Mont  Alto  _ 

. Mercersburg  Academy . 

15 

31 

Mar. 

9, 

1912 — Lancaster  . 

. Franklin  &  Marshall  College 

25 

31 

298 

367 

94 


SECOND  TEAM 

1906-1907 

Forrest  H.  Dutlinger,  F.,  Captain 
Alfred  E.  Rupp,  F.  Harry  J.  Mueller,  G. 

John  W.  Seltzer,  F.  Carl  L.  Kirk,  G. 

John  A.  Bastian,  C.  Elmer  W.  Houpt,  G. 


Date  Where  Played  Opponent  Opponents  Forestry 


Jan. 

19, 

1907 — Mont  Alto  . 

. Chambersburg  Academy . 

...  1 

50 

Jan. 

26, 

1907— Shippensburg  ... 

. Shippensburg  2nd . 

....  26 

11 

Feb. 

23, 

1907 — Mont  Alto  . 

. Shippensburg  2nd . 

...  10 

20 

37 


81 


1907-1908 


John  A.  Bastian,  C.,  Captain 

John  W.  Keller,  F.  Clement  C.  Miner,  G. 

William  F.  Dague,  F.  Alfred  W.  Bodine,  G. 

Forrest  H.  Dutlinger,  F.  Harry  J.  Mueller,  Manager 

Homer  S.  Metzger,  G. 

Date  Where  Played  Opponent  Opponents  Forestry 

Feb.  8,  1908 — Shippensburg  . Shippensburg  2nd .  28  19 

Feb.  15,  1908 — Mont  Alto  . Gettysburg  Prep .  25  27 


Leon  B.  Dunham,  F.,  Manager 
George  A.  Retan,  F. 

John  L.  McAvoy,  C. 

Date  Where  Played 

Dec.  5,  1908 — Mont  Alto  . 

Jan.  16,  1909— Mont  Alto  . 

Feb.  13,  1909 — Gettysburg  . 


53  46 

1908-1909 

Alfred  W.  Bodine,  G. 

Harry  J.  Mueller,  G. 

Clement  C.  Miner,  G.,  Substitute 
Opponent  Opponents  Forestry 

.Waynesboro  High  .  6  23 

Harrisburg  High  .  13  46 

.Gettysburg  Prep.  .  12  8 


1909-1910 


31  77 


Clement  C.  Miner,  Captain 

Horace  F.  Critchley  P.  Hartman  Fox 

John  L.  MacAvoy  Milton  O.  Robinson,  Manager 

Date  Where  Played  Opponent  Opponents  Forestry 

Dec.  4,  1909 — Mont  Alto  . Waynesboro  High  .  11  23 

Schedule  cancelled  December  16,  1909. 


1910- 1911 

Milton  O.  Robinson,  F.,  Captain 
Horace  F.  Critchley,  F.  Robert  R.  Neefe,  G. 

Joseph  R.  Hogentogler,  F.,  Substitute  P.  Hartman  Fox,  G. 

John  L.  MacAvoy,  C.  Benedict  B.  McCool,  Manager 

No  record  available  of  games  played. 

1911- 1912 

Horace  F.  Critchley,  F.,  Captain 
Milton  O.  Robinson,  F.  Walter  Leach,  G. 


Joseph  R.  Hogentogler,  F.,  Manager  Harry  C.  Van  Horn,  G. 

Walter 

Bartschat,  C. 

Date 

Where  Played 

Opponent 

Opponents 

Forestry 

Nov.  25, 

1911 — Waynesboro  . 

...Waynesboro  High  . 

.  11 

12 

Dec.  4, 

1911 — Mont  Alto  . 

...Waynesboro  High  . 

won 

Jan.  5, 

1912 — Chambersburg  .. 

...  Chambersburg  High  .. 

.  9 

27 

Jan.  13, 

1912 — Mont  Alto  . 

...  Harrisburg  Academy 

.  18 

21 

Feb.  13, 

1912 — Harrisburg  . 

...  Harrisburg  Academy 

.  29 

19 

Feb.  21, 

1912 — Mereersburg  . 

...  Mereersburg  2nd  . 

.  11 

20 

Mar.  2, 

1912 — Mont  Alto  . 

...  Mereersburg  2nd  . 

.  20 

18 

98 


117 


RIDING  TOURNAMENT 


November  11,  1908 


RINGS 


Sir  Knights  of  1st  trial 

Tioga  (Bodine)  . 0 

Schwartzwald  (Metzger)  . 3 

Tuxedo  (Houpt)  . 2 

Cottage  (Seltzer)  . 0 

Lycoming  (Winter)  . 0 

Forest  (Vail)  .  1 


2nd  trial 
2 
0 
2 

0 

1 

1 


Judges:  “Col.”  Simmons,  David  Knepper,  R.  G.  Conklin. 


3rd  trial 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Total 


TRACK  MEET 
September  28,  1912 

Event  Winner  Second  Third 

100-Yard  Dash — Mueller,  T3;  Morgan,  T5;  Montgomery,  T3. 
Standing  Broad  Jump — Mueller.  ’13;  Houtz,  T3;  Harbeson,  T4. 
Running  Broad  Jump — Houtz,  T3;  Fawley,  T4;  Golden,  T3. 

Standing  High  Jump — Golden,  ’13;  Stadden,  ’14,  and  Leach,  ’14,  tie. 
Running  High  Jump — Bartschat,  ’14;  Leach,  ’14;  Stadden,  ’14,  all  tie. 
Shot  Put — Van  Horn,  ’14;  Houtz,  ’13;  Neefe,  ’13. 

Hammer  Throw — Neefe,  ’13;  Houtz,  ’13;  Van  Horn,  ’14. 

Mile  Run — Fawley,  ’14;  Morgan,  ’15;  Leach,  ’14. 

Total,  counting  5,  3  and  1  for  first,  second,  and  third  places: 

1913 — 37  points;  1914 — 29  points;  1915 — 6  points. 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS 


1907 

James  E.  McNeal 
Benjamin  F.  Heintzleman 


1908 

President  Horace  C.  Evans 

Treasurer  Tom  0.  Bietsch 

Secretary  John  L.  Strobeck 


1909 

R.  Linn  Emerick 
Frank  D.  Jerald 
D.  Kerr  Warfield 


President 

Treasurer 

Secretary 


1910 

Walter  D.  Ludwig 
Clement  C.  Miner 
Raymond  B.  Winter 


1911 

Charles  R.  Meek 
George  W.  Sheeler 
Walter  B.  Evans 


1912 

President  James  B.  Ryon 

Treasurer  William  E.  Montgomery 

Secretary  Valentine  M.  Bearer 


1913 

Jesse  M.  Houtz 
Thomas  C.  Harbeson 
George  S.  Perry 


President 

Treasurer 

Secretary 


1914 

Harry  C.  Van  Horn 
W.  Harold  Horning 
Horace  B.  Rowland 


Quercus  alba — Quereus  alba 
Rip — Raw — Ree 
Bum — bum — Yea  bo 
For — rest — tree 


Bum-chick-a-bum 

Bum-chick-a-bum 

Bum-chick-a-riek-a-chick-a-bum- 

bum-bum 

Rah — Rah — Rah 
Ray — Ray — Ray 
Forestry — Forestry 

p  _ g  _ p  _ 
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CO  tO  H-1  4^ 


SOCIAL 


In  an  ordinary  college  the  term  Social  Activities  would  prob¬ 
ably  suggest  something  tangible  that  could  easily  be  analyzed, 
classified,  and  written  up  in  good  form.  But  when  it  comes  to 
telling  of  the  Social  Activities  of  our  Forest  Academy  we  meet 
with  a  far  more  delicate  problem.  If  we  try  to  tell  of  the  Social 
Activities  of  the  boys  while  away  from  school  we  get  into  deep 
water  at  once,  either  through  inability  to  find  where  the  boys 
actually  go  or  through  danger  of  disclosing  things  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  kept  strictly  private.  Consequently  we  will  stick  to 
the  beaten  path  of  well  known  festivities  and  forbear  all  mention 
of  such  extra-curricular  activities  as  Dutch  Kitchen  Dinners, 
Thanksgiving  Pig  Roasts,  Box  Socials  on  week  nights,  and  other 
very  interesting  topics  which  will  not  bear  too  close  scrutiny. 

To  any  person  who  knows  the  Forest  Academy  at  all  inti¬ 
mately  the  caption  of  this  article  will  first  suggest  just  one  thing — 
Forest  Academy  Dances.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  when 
one  considers  the  weeks  spent  in  preparing  and  the  hours  spent 
in  recalling  these  wonderful  affairs?  How  many  a  fluttering 
heart  has  eagerly  welcomed  the  first  strains  of  music — and  how 
many  a  muscle  has  ached  for  days  after. 

The  elaborate  decorations  of  leaf  and  bloom,  never  lacking  in 
originality  or  novelty ;  the  pulsing  music ;  the  fairest  maids  of  the 
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Cumberland  Valley;  the  wonderful  natural  setting  offered  by 
Forest  Academy  surroundings  have  combined  to  make  those  dances 
inimitable. 

Next  in  order  will  probably  come  the  smokers,  started  in  the 
second  year  of  the  school’s  life.  We  have  no  fear  that  memory 
will  ever  fail  to  recall  the  happy  hours  spent  in  these  informal 
gatherings  and  the  congenial  spirit  of  good  fellowship  that  has 
always  marked  the  occasions.  Perhaps  two  of  them  in  each  year 
will  always  stand  out  more  prominently  than  the  rest;  the  first, 
when  the  solemn  rites  of  initiation  are  administered  and  the  in¬ 
coming  class  is  extended  a  fraternal  welcome  into  our  big  family; 
and  the  last,  when  the  lower  classes  banquet  the  class  about  to 
leave  and  all  bury  the  hatchet  and  pledge  each  other  in  a  bond  of 
everlasting  friendship.  The  minstrel  shows,  or  other  original 
entertainments,  richly  painted  with  local  color ;  Bal  and  his 
“acor-dean” ;  the  uproarious  Virginia  Reels;  and  the  lusty  cheers 
and  songs  of  the  leather  lungs  have  made  dear  the  memories  of 
these  care-free  moments. 

Then  the  picnics  in  the  Park  which,  together  with  the  dances 
at  Caledonia  and  Pen  Mar,  have  made  summer  a  season  so  eagerly 
looked  for  by  the  young  Foresters.  The  jolly  gatherings  and 
“Picnic  Eats”  (m-m-m!!!)  after  a  day  of  wood  cutting,  mensur- 
ating,  or  surveying,  to  say  nothing  of  the  horseback  rides  and 
strolls  of  evenings,  were  characteristic. 

Having  a  total  of  about  thirty  students  it  would  be  extremely 
undesirable  to  be  broken  into  several  factions  by  divers  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  student  body  is  a  chapter  of  the  great  Fraternity  of 
Pennsylvania  Foresters,  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 
At  different  times,  however,  the  entire  student  body  has  organized 
into  clubs  for  the  promotion  of  forestry  discussion  and  social 
gatherings.  The  Went-Wirt  Club,  the  constitution  of  which  was 
drawn  up  on  March  7,  1908,  is  an  example  of  this.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  died  a  natural  death  after  a  few  months’  existence.  The 
Rothrock  Forestry  Club  was  organized  January  30,  1914,  and  a 
constitution  adopted  on  February  13.  The  club  has  been  ad¬ 
dressed  by  several  of  the  Pennsylvania  Foresters  and  has  executed 
several  literary  programmes.  The  officers  elected  to  serve  from 
February  1  to  August  1  were : 

President _ _ _ _ _ _ _ W.  Leach 

Vice-President _ _ _ _ H.  B.  Rowland,  Jr. 

Secretary _ _ _ _ I.  L.  Shenefelt 

Treasurer _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ..H.  F.  Port 

The  club  paper,  “The  Material,”  is  supposed  to  be  written  and 
read  at  each  meeting.  T.  C.  Harbeson  was  elected  editor  and  H. 
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H.  Morgan  assistant.  Honorary  members  were  elected,  first  Ur. 
Rothrock  and  the  Faculty,  then  the  few  Foresters  who  have  ad¬ 
dressed  the  club  and  finally  this  list  was  extended  to  include  all 
alumni  of  the  school.  There  is  a  good  work  before  the  club  and 
much  benefit  will  be  derived  if  the  fellows  will  only  push  it  along. 

Another  organization  open  to  all  members  of  the  school  is  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  established  March  9,  1914.  A  constitution  was 
adopted  and  the  following  officers  elected: 

President . . . W.  H.  Horning 

Vice-President. _ _ _ _ H.  B.  Rowland,  Jr. 

Secretary . . . . . J.  E.  Powers 

Treasurer . . . . . . J.  R.  Fawley 

The  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  congregate  in  the  reception 
room  in  Wiestling  Hall  on  Sunday  evenings  and  after  a  short 
prayer  engage  in  a  half-hour’s  song  service.  It  is  likely  that  some 
special  work  will  be  undertaken  during  the  coming  season. 

With  the  exception  of  the  past  few  years  the  Academy  orches¬ 
tra  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  school. 
The  music  for  one  of  the  earlier  dances  was  furnished  by  our  own 
orchestra  as  was  the  music  at  the  1910  Commencement.  With  the 
graduation  of  the  1912  class  the  last  of  the  musicians  disappeared 
and  his  place  is  still  unfilled. 

An  account  of  the  social  activities  at  P.  S.  F.  A.  would  be 
incomplete  without  mention  of  the  student  gatherings  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  rooms  and  the  so-called  secret  societies,  open  to  all  the  students 
(but  students  only)  that  care  to  gather  about  the  board  or  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  instructive  arguments  and  debates.  “Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together.”  The  following  is  a  general  grouping  of  a  few 
birds  of  the  same  feather: 

F.  C.  C. 

Sh-h-h-h-h-h-h-h  !!!!!!  Members  unknown. 


A.  O.  M. 

Ancient  Order  of  Martyrs. 

Consisting  of  members  who  have  shed  their  precious  blood 
in  the  cause  of  Forestry: 

Bern?.  Jerald  Bearer  Siggins 

Myers  McNaughton  Woof  H.  A.  Smith 

Retan  Irvin  Bartschat 

Honorary  Member:  J.  Fred  Baker. 


IMMERSPAET. 

A  Philadelphia  Last-minute  Aggregation. 
Countersign:  “Wait  a  Minute.” 

Mustin  Mueller 


Fawley 


L.  P.  G. 

A  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Marksmanship. 

Squad  I.  Squad  II. 

“Becky”  Funk,  Champion  “Liz”  Irvin 

“Flicker”  Woodside  “Duke”  Houtz 

“Domey”  Elder  “Piggy”  Siggins 

“Tubby”  Neefe  “Schnabel”  Bartschat 

Squad  II  always  had  higher  scores  than  Squad  I.  Actual 
figures  not  recorded. 

COSMOPOLITAN  CLUB. 

Motto:  “All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.” 


Chief  Cosmos _ “Runt”  Van  Horn 

Patrons..... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ Barnes,  Fawley,  Siggins 

Associate  Members _ _ _ Meek,  Woodside,  Montgomery 

Common  Janitor _ “Pet”  Horning 


UNIVERSITY  CLUB. 

A  retreat  for  over-worked  students. 


Chief  Unis _ _ _ _ _ _ “Rifty”  Ryon 

Vice-Unis _ _ _ _ _ “Nubbins”  Hogentogler 

Real  Unis _ .. _ _ _ _ “Benny”  McCool 

Members.. _ _ _ Golden,  Houtz,  Mustin,  Critchley,  Gilbert. 


Janitor:  They  never  cleaned  out. 

c.  c.  c. 

A  Society  for  the  Discussion  of  Industrial  Conditions. 


Grand  Exalted  Ruler. _ _ _ _ _ _ “Cock”  Houtz 

Past  Master... _ _ _ _ _ _ “Doggy”  Woof 

Keeper  of  the  Seal..  . . . . . . . . “Uni”  McCool 

Lord  High  Chamberlain. _ _ _ _ _ _ “Cheese”  Golden 

Guardian  of  the  Inner  Portals... . . . . . “Dope”  Barnes 

Guardian  of  the  Outer  Portals . . . . ..“Crusty”  Critchley 

Member.  .. . . . . . . . . . . “Tubby”  Neefe 


ICKES  CLUB. 

P.  S.  F.  A.  Branch  of  S.  P.  C.  A. 


President _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ “Scut”  Stadden 

Vice-President.. . . . . . . . “Jimmy”  Powers 

Grand  Duke  Wielder  of  the  Ball  Bats . “Kid”  Robinson 

High  Lord  Breaker  of  the  Pitch  Forks _ “Pet”  Horning. 


Members  many. 
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Forst  Gnst"att\ 


Great  i  c  h  Halt 

* 


Knochen  ftopf, 


4  i 

S  h oner  Shop f 


4  c  % 

y tjk 


Le  hrer,  “Pla.fi 


lire  Kfltc 


r5- 


Gr  vtes  "Po  ar. 


FVtTer  Sc^weci, 

[mmey 


7^  c»Tes  '  v*i  <\OY 


Klei^^^chiveirv  ^unnes 


1st  das  nicht  em  Forst  Ansta/tr 
Ja  das  ist  ein  Forst  Anstalt. 
1st  das  nicht  ein  greulich  halt  ? 

Ja  das  ist  ein  greulich  Halt 
Greulich  Halt.  Forst  Arista  It 
Ei  du  schone.Ei  du  schone, 

E i  du  schone  Forst  Anstalt. 


DAVID  KNEPPER  was  born  in  Mont 
Alto,  March  16,  1844.  He  did  not  settle 
■upon  any  definite  business  until  1870  when 
he  embarked  upon  a  mercantile  career.  He 
continued  in  business  until  1890,  when  he 
retired.  In  1891  Mr.  Knepper  was  ap¬ 
pointed  receiver  for  the  Mont  Alto  Iron 
Company  and  in  this  capacity  manufac¬ 
tured  the  last  of  the  charcoal  and  ore. 
When  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  bought  the 
estate  in  1901  he  was  employed  to  take  care 
of  the  grounds,  raze  the  buildings,  and  sell 
the  iron.  “Daddy”  Knepper  has  lived  in 
Mont  Alto  all  his  life  and  is  now  a  Ranger 
on  the  Mont  Alto  Division,  South  Mountain 
Forest.  It  is  his  duty  to  break  verdant 
Freshies  to  the  fundamental  use  of  pick, 
shovel,  and  crow  bar.  “Cut  the  rough 
stuff,  boys.’’  “Well,  if  you  don’t  want  to 
work, — go  home.” 


BALTHASAR  JOHN  GUTKNECHT, 
born  in  Philadelphia,  September  7,  1876, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  arrivals  at  the 
Forest  Academy  who  is  still  with  us.  He 
is  the  inventor  of  “System”  and  is  “Master 
of  the  Accordeon.”  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  left  school  to  work  for  a  law  firm.  Here 
he  remained  (studying  at  Drexel  Institute, 
1894-95)  till  1904,  when  he  went  to  the 
Mont  Alto  Sanatorium  for  throat  treat¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Gutknecht  returned  to  his 
former  position,  but  in  June,  1906,  accepted 
his  present  one,  that  of  stenographer  at  the 
Forest  Academy.  In  June,  1904,  he  married 
Mary  Hinkle  Shuster,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
in  February,  1908,  twin  boys  were  born,  one 
of  whom,  Henry  Shuster,  survived.  Since 
that  time  Bal  has  acquired  the  poultry-rais¬ 
ing  fever  and  now  has  another  “Henery.” 


DANIEL  C.  BITTINGER,  general  handy 
man  about  the  Forest  Academy,  was  born 
in  Mont  Alto  on  March  21,  1883.  In  the 
fall  of  1905  he  married  Miss  Emma  Miner 
and  they  now  have  two  children.  He  has 
worked  the  Frick  Company,  Geiser  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Mont  Alto  Park  Association,  and, 
since  February  1,  1910,  has  been  employed 
putting  in  his  time  doing  odd  jobs  about  the 
Forest  Academy.  He  is  an  active  worker 
in  the  Democratic  party  of  Mont  Alto.  Dan 
can  show  “these  hyar  chicken  fanciers”  how 
to  get  eggs.  His  record  for  one  month  was 
2,168  eggs,  which  if  laid  end  to  end  would 
reach  from  Wiestling  Hall  to  the  Seed 
House  and  then  some.  If  Dan  could  only 
get  calories  of  heat  from  the  furnace  as 
well  as  he  can  get  eggs  from  the  chickens 
we’d  give  him  a  loving  cup. 


Mrs.  Irene  W.  Bortree 

Mrs.  Irene  W.  Bortree,  the  first  matron  of  the  Academy,  was  born  in 
McVeytown,  Pa.  She  taught  school  for  some  time  in  Paradise,  Lancaster 
county.  In  1900  she  married  and  went  with  her  husband  to  Porto  Rico.  Her 
husband  died  in  January,  1902,  and  she  returned  to  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
spring  of  1902  she  came  to  Mont  Alto  with  her  brother,  Mr.  George  H.  Wirt, 
to  keep  house  for  him  and  the  members  of  the  first  class.  During  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter  in  addition  to  keeping  house  she  helped  with  the  teaching.  After 
the  Academy  had  been  well  established  she  remained  as  matron  until  Decem¬ 
ber,  1907.  At  present  she  is  taking  care  of  her  mother  at  McVeytown.  Mrs. 
Bortree  deserves  much  credit  for  the  part  she  played  in  the  founding  of 
P.  S.  F.  A.  By  her  able  management  of  the  household  affairs  of  the  pioneers 
at  the  Academy  she  helped  to  make  life  much  more  enjoyable  for  them  and 
thus  did  her  part  in  establishing  Forestry  in  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Conklin 

For  seven  years  Miss  Sarah  E.  Conklin  has  been  matron  at  the  Forest 
Academy  and  from  her  parlor  window  or  from  the  back  porch  has  kept  a 
motherly  eye  on  the  students,  in  their  comings  and  goings.  Many  strange 
things  has  she  seen  and  heard,  and  many  a  tale  could  she  unfold  —  if  she 
would.  Miss  Conklin  has  performed  her  work  quietly  but  efficiently  and 
has  filled  a  very  important  place  in  the  Academy.  In  addition  to  her  regu¬ 
lar  duties  she  must  always  have  one  eye  on  the  pantry  for,  strange  to  say, 
it  has  always  been  subject  to  attack  by  some  mysterious,  omnivorous  ani¬ 
mals.  She  is  quite  handy  with  the  surgical  needle  and  almost  every  sum¬ 
mer  has  occasion  to  use  it  in  sewing  up  some  unfortunate  who  has  had  an 
unusually  sharp  encounter  with  the  axe.  Miss  Conklin  was  born  February 
20,  1854.  She  received  her  professional  training  at  the  Woman’s  Hospital 
of  Philadelphia.  Previous  to  coming  to  the  Academy  she  was  for  six  years 
Superintendent  of  the  Columbia  Hospital.  She  came  to  the  Academy  at 
Christmas  time  in  1907 ;  perhaps  that  is  the  explanation  of  the  marvelous 
Christmas  dinners  which  are  a  pleasant  memory  with  every  student  of 
P.  S.  F.  A. 
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This  Mornings  Milk  ♦ 


Pa  State  forest  Academy  febs,  /9/z.  j-  Number . 


hoc 


Our  mono  is  -  /9/ways  /resh ,  nefi  \  wholesome  Absolutely  no  gar//c. 


Stgno 


\0numus 


/be  ttepecr/ire  /err* 

e9affw 

T7re>  /rf/utery  *gP~  sfte 

P&r/qpff’  Jh&/7yc>  or 
"FVho  sfo/e  my  cfcx/f- 

/JacAr  /er  the  gcxx/  ok/  dbyj 
When  /aw  and  order  reigned 
among  /be  s/^dn/Sj  when 
/he  /Von-  fbt  /T//'°t;  wri  the 
vucrd  of'  chewing  gum//)  m 
the  s/de  cf  A*r  fierce,  jorrnd- 

fii/  over-  /he 

De/Oatr/mmA  "j  and  wben  /be 
shrewd  JDey*c/eyef  /CtirVr  and 
/.adfy golf  treat  af  C/aes  one/ 
e’en  OOwn  CCf^OrrZs  y*yire  //?( 
cs-rmer  were  comnutted //mrr 
cr/rnno/s  were  and  /dr- 

Or/wrm.  J/one  <y~  -^tV>  - - 

wA^i1  an  merf/dence  Jrody  '3 
our-  cmfhc-e/rc0  free  ,  witit 
Crcsj-ey  CrP/c/r/ey  as  /eydtrin, 
oneT  e&zSlyS  Vdaaf &J-  Chief 
J'/ren'oe  trO  one/  Zeemny 
fames  os-  rr><°  fnree  /?r 
p/w*  /rsne  ,  Z>e  //  ScsscZ  r o 
the/r-  c.r-e*dFv-J  /trey  atocayered 

the  guy  m«fc  ti°^  wbrsFm 
fy<mr/ny  ///  rtbe  *v4 fsh  Zasm 

Q/rer  ubawng  •  f/fcriZ  s?err, - 

o  A*»yv  /  —  cT'cr  Mmy  J-a/e/r 
Atee°  tg/~e>ave\ry  S»ry~r/-ery . 
y/o  —  Mrey  soever  yous/d  hpe 
f*//ow  ywba  /yoMded  fas-  //re 
owner-  cf  Wyoriecc  f  </2 d/? 
/r/r  m  rttee°  sbo/T?  r-aorrr  • 


f/tfant/or?  // 

Xn  the  rmry  e>t//f/<y?  of 
TTtts  Morning  (r  Milk  will  be 
publisher/  "  The  fiaramoecium 

fto/nanc  a  r  Jr  te/ls  /row  /dr 
f a  ram  or  c  ram  UjJed  /drs- 

for'omorc.h/m  Ao  con/uga/e 
or meT  tsSre  c/dcy/rred . 


flAR  TIN 


~rom  CTo/e/eo  "Xay  ‘ftsar 

here’s  &  poo  of  /Jf/y  -cdsS  .■ 
f  CAambers/rorry  /s  getrrg  /o 
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y///<°  /oo . 
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Z*//  /e//  fy/m  /o  P/c/amS  — 
"Joy  p/dams ,  r/~ C~/rant- 
/tmrsbury  woo/d  yoaSS/b/y 
fio/o/rerr  to  ynt  er  ba/J  tram 
jtor/eo'  fr/Ar  cmatouh/eot/y 
\ it//  no/ctroZ/y  o'er  so  tooj 
vby  c/on'/-  you  /oesg/r  / J> 


yerr/-  ySrreP  -  "  V//ry  da  they 
ca//  Mir-  A/ieJoa/  ///?/  /“ 
/Embryonic  Jares/er-"  tr/Ay 
er  -  er  -  /Because  he's  So 
Stnpu/or  —  of  c  oerr-se.’ 


/.aSt-  fogy/es  ytoc/t 


l  entry  Sor/jn  Jays:- 
yea  can't  w or*  on 
a/ay  tbaforn  a  /nrtaJ  occasion  /or  t/m/c 
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/myore  far  ttf, *£,ny  oj  utrot  cam/  off , 
oner  cr/Am  fomns  '/  J  t~oo  manat  - 
onaaS  to  wortc  T~ttrre  ojrrt  no 
use  /n  Se/tm  ‘  o/er  toots  ot  n/ght- 
,Y  you  don't  /earn  nott/n’  Ay  '/• 

WZ\T\  T£T  D 

Detectives  wonted  :  to  -Trace 
a  nr'o/o  and  ye/  an  the  /mdc  af 
dr*  yr.  //  .  tT. 


S-ysc/cPr  -  cX  y-<dtr/ 

7~Z* P  c/ttdnesr/y  esetst/tro  te/tuK/ 

the  /Vickers  and  Jkuttrs  ts  no 
mare,  fner  many  c/osr/y  co/t- 
tej/eat games  the  adnry- 

etred  the  tbds&ettbo//  ardor  cf 
the  /fed '//rods  t  Ay  winning 
dr*  deetd/ng  game  of  Mr> 
Jc-rves  -  JJ'-yr.s  /// 


The  rist  wAS  t/hvmhc 

RAp/Diy- Alien/,  tj  had 
OWSSO  THE  TEA'*- ,H  s£v' 
ee*i  pi  aces  AND  nc  6»K5 

W£(f  doVONe  ItlcE /ISADS  ■ 

FI  Alta  s EOT  Up  INTO  -m ECiOMS 
AUDIT  tpoyg^  uxe  AVOfEias 
M  vlicN  1or£ONE\£LLCD:- 
tf  U 2  IRVIN CAU  UCK  A 
poSTAGE  Syeriyt  i*M 
CAH  ppoF&SoR  IU.HR 

UooF-  Wo  o  F  }/ 
ORtt/ER  tiotfT  5Wo»T 
T  H  AT  D06  Altir  rfAD 


e  API  GvTktiStHT SAXS  THAT 

d  *  [W  n  toaurfd  DU  SKtoEDAX 

d?C<JC/Xr-  W£UJ-0  BCJLIKf  HEAVEN  CAUSE  _ 

\muHnt  sea  dmmhsd  Sit'S  tuck 

A*  f  . 

•mr  r  „o(  rooter  oa-Uuc  TUf  MATUrc*  *£/*&£</*< 

THE  A*n°S  CWf  9(iHE  or  agfoL  rtrek  SPIED e€>7~HE 

HOAD  USDS  -  THE  plrS  utA%  UCHTSP  ffAATftS  well  CLOSE  AT  Wflf 
SIKS  BKOADVAY  PAD<!PPEA&£D  UESLS-  THS  <t  AVJ  E%(EctO>  to 
UK£  THEr1ILWio/4toN  THE  MW  ag/fr  THE  RE'OW  f  W^SCED- 
tTwASUP  AucUfjg  THE  STt*t*(SuM}  4  DA/oMEN  ROSE t/EEK 

Mves  *F  the  »ts£s  npeo- ifpiccyano  «:» 
d4SAiXrT*&*r  t*m  ««f DtMy/g/iriA  and  ipo-Ped 
niEXASfEtATiuR  ~  FA  CAT  DPslpoecyt/PO  DO  /Oit  THtlVly 


CAviHT  UNDER  A  LAW  fljff  UMWAJk 

JUMM  tite'ER  our 
Gooz?  WORK  — 

AMY  M 
•  •  • 


get  up  at  i-iSW  &T 

BSBtMMAT  u*> ■  <o ocr 


FuckEP  WtoaS/pE  HATH 

Ovpr  Jhe'S 
JuM?EV  THE' 
rfO/)D  HE^Z 


*?JHE  f™*BT*r  ^aVKca  tdmrANPm  WSvppft/fT bfutrf 
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i  take  a  seo/at-mii£\ 

UfAMQET  ORESJED/W 


Got  a,  ciMcHJF'  grTcmatn  HUTU.  aPHTKi 
- A  joft/  i/eeLo/  nturn  Xitl-Tiu. 


lOepCATBJtUTBAiA- 

/■AfAiaTHEdf 


fry  o-rr-om 

Till  ii  ahpfksm  eib/EH 
To  ii  T hE°/  things 
AtOUND  THE  HAIL  anq> 

sHQrnstFMrf 


e)G/E\  ,|  ilp-HMw 

rotlREA  V®  £>«Tlix 

wr./ 


Results  of  the  P.  $.  ?.  fl.  Census 

Date  March  29,  1914 

There  have  been  one  hundred  and  seventeen  fellows  in  this  school. 
Sixty-three  have  graduated. 

Of  these  thirty-three  are  married. 

The  second  generation  of  Pennsylvania  Foresters  also  numbers  thirty- 
three.  Of  these  seventeen  are  boys,  thirteen  are  girls,  and  the  proud  par¬ 
ents  of  the  other  three  failed  to  mention  their  sex. 

The  number  in  the  school  at  present  is  twenty-six. 

None  are  married. 

The  other  twenty-six  are  single. 

One  is  engaged  and  another  is  doubtful. 

Fifteen  of  the  fellows  smoke. 

Only  twenty-three  play  cards. 

There  are  twenty-two  who  claim  that  they  are  fond  of  the  women. 

The  church  attendance  is  as  follows: 

Attend  regularly — seven. 

Attend  occasionally — seventeen. 

Never  attend — two.  (No,  mother — Willie  isn’t  one  of  those  bad  boys.) 
The  average  age  is  21%  years. 

The  most  popular  birthday  is  September  29,  1892,  Fawley,  McPherson, 
and  Minnich  being  triplets. 

The  average  weight  is  155  lbs. 

The  average  height  is  5  ft.  9  in. 

Now  this  is  awful — Of  the  twenty-six,  twenty- five  have  kissed  some 
maiden  other  than  their  sisters.  Oh!  who  may  the  poor  innocent  be? 

And  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  that  these  twenty-five  have  likewise 
been  rewarded  with  a  reciprocal  token  of  osculatory  bliss  by  the  maiden  fair 
— Shocking! ! 

There  are  twenty-one  who  dance. 

Twenty-three  were  born  in  Pennsylvania. 

Six  have  raised  mustaches  and  there  are  five  others  who  had  the  nerve 
to  claim  that  they  also  had  done  so. 

All  twenty-six  shave  at  least  once  a  week. 

And  all  twenty-six  are  fond  of  work. 

Twenty-three  have  worked  before  entering  this  school. 

As  to  religion  the  fellows  belong  to  or  have  a  tendency  toward  the  fol- 


lowing  churches: 

Presbyterian  . 

. six 

Reformed  .  . . 

..two 

Lutheran  . . . . . 

. . live 

R.  Catholic  . 

...one 

Methodist  . 

_ five 

United  Brethren  . 

...one 

Episcopal  . 

. three 

Other  churches  . 

..one 

(The  remaining  two 

fellows  must 

be  atheists.) 

The  nationality  is  a  very  complex  mixture,  with  English  and  German 
showing  rather  prominently.  After  some  very  close  figuring  the  blood  of 
the  School  was  determined  as  follows:  English,  37  per  cent;  German,  34  per 
cent;  Scotch,  13  per  cent;  Irish,  6  per  cent;  Dutch,  6  per  cent;  Welsh,  4  per 
cent;  French  and  Swedish,  a  trace. 

Only  four  of  the  fellows  have  voted  in  a  State  or  Federal  election. 

The  political  tendencies  are  as  follows: 

Democratic  . . eight  Republican  . five 

Progressive  . . . six  Socialist  . . five 

Two  don’t  show  any  tendencies. 

The  average  number  of  letters  received  weekly  by  each  fellow  is  three. 

Twenty-two  of  the  students  carry  on  a  regular  correspondence  with  one 
or  more  girls. 

The  ideal  forest  Academy  girl  answers  the  following  description :  Bru¬ 
nette.  slender,  rather  small,  dark  brown  eyes. 

Finally,  we  might  add  that  two  of  our  number  have  been  engaged  and 
broken  their  engagements. 


trials  and  tribulations 

“How  did  you  get  all  them  little  plants  over  there?  Are  they 
weeds?  Trees!  Why  I  always  thought  trees  were  big  things, 
those  things  ain’t  nothing  but  plants.  What  are  them  things  for? 
etc.,  etc.?”  No  wonder  our  foresters  become  peevish  and  irritable 
before  they’ve  had  charge  of  a  nursery  very  long.  Look  at — well 
we  won’t  mention  any  names.  The  above  intelligent  questions  are 
a  few  of  the  many  which  are  continually  fired  at  our  nurserymen 
by  innocent  laymen.  But  here’s  the  limit:  “So  you  expect  to 

raise  trees,  do  you?  Ha — ha - that’s  funny.  What  are  you 

doing  now,  planting  acorns?”  (That’s  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel’s  back.)  “No,  you  poor  Boob,  I’m  planting  10-penny  nails 
to  raise  spikes.” 

One  thing  for  which  the  undergraduate  foresters  at  Mont 
Alto  are  noted  is  the  picturesque  garb  which  they  often  assume. 
In  Franklin  county  the  blue  flannel  shirt,  white  tie,  khaki  riding 
trousers,  and  puttees  are  almost  the  same  as  a  label,  “Forestry 
Student.”  The  wet  weather  outfit,  gum-boots,  slicker,  and  sou- 
wester;  though  not  so  well  known,  is  equally  characteristic.  It 
brings  into  the  minds  of  some  the  dress  of  the  fishermen  of  long 
ago.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  story: 

The  fellows  were  on  a  planting  trip  in  Center  county.  They 
were  encamped  in  Pine  Swamp  and  had  to  walk  to  Coburn,  the 
nearest  postoffice,  for  their  mail.  One  rainy  Sunday  morning  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wirt  with  five  of  the  boys,  all  attired  in  their  “Oilskins,” 
made  this  journey.  The  postoffice  was  not  open  so  they  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  postmaster’s  home.  The  knock  was  answered 
by  a  little  girl  who,  with  Sunday  School  lesson  fresh  in  mind,  took 
one  sweeping  look  at  the  aggregation  of  peculiarly  attired  men 
and,  eyes  wide  open  with  excitement,  turned  and  ran  back  into  the 
house  shouting,  “Oh,  mamma,  out  here  is  Jesus  and  His  disciples.” 

TYPICAL  SURVEYING  RECITATION. 

Prof. — “Bartschat,  what  are  the  principal  kinds  of  variations 
of  magnetic  declination?” 

Bartschat — “The  principal  kinds  of  variation  of  magnetic 
declination  are — a — a — ” 

Prof. — “Secular  var — ” 

Bartschat — “iations  and  a — a — ” 

Prof. — “Diurnal  var — ” 

Bartschat — “iations  and — a — a — ” 

Prof. — “Irregular — ” 

Bartschat — “Variations.” 

Prof. — “Yes — good.” 
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SIR  WILLIAM  SCHLICH. 

In  an  examination  inflicted  upon  the  class  of  1912  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Illick  the  following  answers  were  given  to  the  question 
“Who  is  Sir  William  Schlich?” 

“Sir  William  Schlich  is  a  great  forester  and  wrote  some  books. 
He  is  considered  an  authority  and  was  head  of  the  Cornell  Forest 
School  and  is  now  head  of  the  Forest  Department  in  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity.  I  believe  he  is  a  German  or  English  by  birth  and  was  at 
one  time  connected  with  the  forestry  department  of  the  United 
States  Government.” 

“Sir  William  Schlich  is  the  fellow  who  wrote  ‘Forest  Manage¬ 
ment,’  by  Schlich.  He  sure  must  have  been  Schlich  to  write  that 
book.” 

“Sir  William  Schlich,  a  German  in  the  English  Forest  Service, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Toront  Forest  Academy,  and  wrote  a  series 
of  books  on  Forestry  and  its  various  subjects.” 

“I  am  sorry  that  I  know  nothing  of  Sir  William  Schlich,  of 
his  origin,  education,  or  his  best  works.  I  have  read  that  he  is  an 
Englishman,  was  at  the  head  of  the  forest  movement  and  work  in 
India,  and  he  wrote  a  standard  text  on  forestry.  There  my 
knowledge  ends.” 

We’re  learning  something  new  every  day. 

0!  WHAT  AN  OLD  ONE. 

Adams — “Mr.  Mueller,  conjugate  ‘I  have  a  gold  mine.’  ” 

M. — “I  haf  a  golt  mine, 

Thou  hast  a  golt  thine, 

He  has  a  golt  his,  etc.” 

Could  a  school  book  be  written  without  mentioning  a  few 
prize  samples  of  English  heard  in  or  about  the  Forest  Academy? 
Nay,  nay.  Most  of  these  prize  specimens  are  accredited  to  Van 
Horn,  who  pulled  an  average  of  about  90  per  cent  in  English  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year.  Here  they  are: 

“Hay!  what  are  you  got  them  there  worms  in?” 

“Boys,  you  can  readily  see  that  there  hasn’t  been  a  single 
cattle  in  this  woodlot  for  years.”  (That  came  off  while  on  a  field 
trip  in  Protection.) 

“Yez  was  playin’  tennis,  wasn’t  yez?  I  seen  yez.” 

“If  I  can’t  have  no  forestry  fella  I  don’t  want  none.”  (No, 
none  of  the  fellows  is  responsible  for  these  two.) 

“I  denominate  Barnes  so  we  can  have  some  composition.” 
(The  real  meaning  has  not  yet  been  discovered.) 

“Forests  are  also  places  of  recretion.” 

“Give  a  brief  discussion  of  the  Sugar  Pine.” 

Answer  on  Mueller’s  exam,  paper:  “The  Sugar  Pine  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  tree.” 
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Neefe — “Professor,  shall  I  add  this  or  subtract  it?” 

Prof.  W. — “Certainly.” 

Liz  Irvin  (of  course) — “Is  it  colder  on  the  Fourth  of  July  or 
in  New  York?” 

During  the  summer  of  1909,  while  engaged  in  wood  chopping, 
McNaughton  joined  the  A.  0.  M.  Just  as  he  swung  his  axe  at  a 
branch  a  yellow-jacket  darted  at  him.  Endeavoring  to  dodge  the 
insect  he  slipped  and  the  axe  sheared  through  his  boot  and  almost 
severed  one  of  his  toes.  The  cripple  was  helped  back  to  the 
Academy,  where  the  toe  was  dressed  by  Miss  Conklin.  MacAvoy 
then  harnessed  Vic,  an  iron-mouthed  polo  discard,  and  started  with 
Jakey  for  the  Chambersburg  Hospital.  All  went  smoothly  until 
they  started  to  descend  Ben  George’s  hill,  when  things  began  to 
happen.  The  hold-back  strap  broke,  and  allowed  the  wagon  to 
bump  Vic  on  the  hocks,  which  caused  him  to  scare  and  run  away. 
And  he  did  run ;  with  the  traces  slack  and  the  reins  taut,  down 
hill  and  up  like  a  scared  jack-rabbit,  his  iron  mouth  taking  the 
entire  weight  of  wagon  and  load.  MacAvoy  was  a  large  man  of 
no  mean  strength,  but  when  Little  Mountain  brought  the  old  polo 
pony  to  a  halt,  Mac  very  thankfully  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  lay 
down  to  rest.  The  remainder  of  the  journey  to  Black  Gap  to  get 
the  interurban  was  accomplished  by  MacAvoy  on  foot  with  one 
hand  on  Vic’s  bridle.  Also,  after  several  stitches  had  been  taken  in 
McNaugh ton’s  toe  at  the  hospital,  the  pair  returned  to  Mont  Alto 
via  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad. 

WHY  SKIN  WELLS  WAS  NEVER  TRUSTED  WITH 
DEADLY  WEAPONS. 

Skin  Wells,  the  “light”  member  of  the  class  of  1911,  was 
always  awkward  with  tools.  One  day,  with  a  pick  in  hand,  Skin 
was  industriously  helping  excavate  the  cellar  of  the  new  end  of 
the  dormitory.  Even  a  casual  observer  would  have  noticed  that 
the  pick  never  descended  in  the  place  at  which  it  was  aimed. 
McNaughton,  working  wonders  with  his  shovel  beside  Wells,  was 
oblivious  to  everything  until  a  cold  draught  from  the  rear  led 
him  to  investigate  and  discover  that  Skin,  with  one  mighty  blow, 
had  shorn  away  the  entire  seat  of  Jakey’s  trousers.  During  the 
remainder  of  his  school  work,  when  handling  deadly  weapons, 
Wells  was  allowed  to  work  all  alone. 

MacAvoy. 

Kidder — “What’s  that  you’ve  got  on  your  upper  lip!” 

Powers,  who’s  endeavoring  to  raise  a  misplaced  eye-brow 
(facetiously) — “That’s  the  shadow  of  my  nose.” 

Kidder — “It  must  be  about  noon  then.” 
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THE  FABLE  OF  THE  BLACK  SNAKE. 


Once  there  dwelt  in  the  fair  State  of  Pennsylvania  a  chemist, 
a  very  young,  undersized  chemist  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  better 
name  we  will  call  Isaac.  This  chemist  was  also  a  teacher  and  he 
had  peculiar  ideas  of  disciplining  students,  which  ideas  he  endeav¬ 
ored  to  apply  to  a  bunch  of  independent,  seditious,  young  gentle¬ 
men.  These  young  gentlemen,  being  seditious,  soon  “ran  true  to 
form”  and  Isaac’s  life  began  to  be  spiced  with  much  variety.  One 
evening  one  of  these  independent,  seditious  young  gentlemen  car¬ 
ried  a  seven-foot  black  snake  into  Isaac’s  room  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses,  and  in  some  manner  the  snake  slipped  from  the  hands  of 
its  bearer,  and  began  to  glide  toward  Isaac,  who  immediately 
showed  symptoms  of  nervousness.  This  nervousness  increased 
rapidly  until  finally  Isaac  was  standing  on  the  head  of  the  bed 
and  begging  for  his  life.  This  little  episode  did  no  good  to  that 
particular  seditious,  independent,  young  gentleman  who  was  so 
bent  upon  exhibiting  his  zoological  specimen,  for  a  chemistry  con¬ 
dition  attached  his  record. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you  cannot  make  him  drink. 
In  teaching  you  can  associate  ideas  but  you  cannot  always  make 
the  students  see  what  you  are  driving  at.  The  biology  instructor 
was  one  time  trying  to  make  Gilbert  think  of  the  word  gametes. 
After  questioning  for  a  while  the  instructor  asked :  “What  hap¬ 
pens  when  two  things  come  together?”  No  answer.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  repeated :  “What  do  we  have  when  two  things  come  to¬ 
gether?”  Gilbert  seemed  to  awaken  and  exclaimed:  “Twins.” 

Veterans  of  the  Civil  War— “Yes,  Fernow  and  other  great 
men  agree  with  me  on  that  point.” 

Prof.  Illick — “Vetzel !” 

Wetzel  (ex-’15)— “Vat?” 

This  also  actually  happened:  While  on  their  first  field  trip 
the  1914  class  was  shown  a  black  gum  tree.  Leach  asked:  “Is 
that  the  tree  they  make  chewing  gum  from?” 

While  on  the  same  trip  the  devastating  work  of  the  locust  leaf 
miner  was  pointed  out  and  a  statement  made  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  no  effective  means  of  controlling  the  pest.  One  of  the 
geniuses  of  the  class  suggested :  “Why  don’t  they  cut  out  all  the 
locust  trees  and  then  the  bugs  won’t  have  anything  to  eat  and  will 
starve?  After  they’re  all  dead  you  can  plant  up  with  black  locust 
again  and  there’ll  be  no  bugs  to  bother  it.”  Very  clever — -what!!! 
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IN  UTILIZATION. 


Prof. — “Do  they  utilize  the  logs  of  the  trigonome-tree  ?” 
Bright  Stude — “Yes,  they  make  tables  of  them.” 


HANS  BERNA  AND  THE  DEVIL. 

Berna  was  in  mortal  fear  of  “Devil”  Bryner,  who  delighted 
in  doing  anything  except  dispelling  those  fears.  One  day  Berna 
ran  into  the  Old  Stone  House  and  bumped  into  Prof.  Baker.  The 
not  infrequent  question  of  “What’s  the  matter,  Berna?”  was 
gently  spoken  by  Baker.  Berna’s  excited  answ_er,  “The  Devil’s 
after  me,”  brought  forth  a  hearty  laugh  from  Baker  and  others 
who  heard  it. 

Who  have  we  here:  “Joey,”  “Eddie,”  “Tumble  Bug,” 
“Ratty,”  “Bum-Bum,”  “P-We,”  “Netto.” 

One  day  Jimmy  Ryon  went  down  to  John  Andrew’s  for  a 
hair-cut.  It  must  have  been  his  initial  trial  of  J.  A.’s  tonsorial 
parlors.  When  Jimmy  discovered  what  clean  and  sanitary  meth¬ 
ods  were  used  in  the  administration  of  the  operation  he  suddenly 
remembered  an  important  engagement  he  had  with  the  Governor 
and  said :  “Say,  I’m  in  a  big  hurry  so  you  don’t  need  to  shave  my 
neck.  I’ll  pay  you  just  the  same.”  When  the  job  was  finished 
Jimmy  ran  up  to  the  Academy  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  got  under 
the  hot  shower — as  hot  as  he  could  stand  it.  He  said  it  was  to 
sterilize  himself. 

John  Andrew  was  succeeded  by  a  Waynesboro  man  on  March 
1,  1914. 


SOME  MEN  WE’LL  NOT  FORGET. 

“Sir  Dietrich  Brandis  is  the  man  with  a  hole  in  his  head  who 
rode  through  the  teak  forests  of  India  on  an  elephant.” 

“Hartig  is  the  man  who  wrote  books  while  surrounded  by 
much  animated  material.” 

MANAGEMENT  CLASS  VS.  PROF.  ILLIGK. 

F unk  ( asleep )  — Z — z — z — z — z — z — 

Prof.  I.  (drawing  sketch  of  a  log  on  the  board,  both  ends  of 
the  log  showing) — “Mr.  Funk,  how  would  you  possibly  determine 
the  probable  board  foot  contents  of  that  log?” 

Funk  (with  a  start) — No,  sir;  No,  sir! 
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Che  “Oak  Eeaf”  is  now  complete,  at  least  as  complete  as  it 
is  within  our  power  to  make  it.  me  offer  no  apology  for  what  it 
contains,  we  have  done  our  best. 

Che  Editors  heartily  thank  all  members  of  the  faculty  and 
Jllumni  and  others  who  have  given  their  assistance  in  the  editing  of 
this  book,  mithout  the  help  of  the  Alumni  early  scenes  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  Academy  could  not  have  been  depicted,  mithout  the 
help  of  mr.  Balthasar  3.  Gutknecht  many  of  the  photographs  shown 
herein  could  not  have  been  obtained.  Co  Professor  Ziegler  are  they 
especially  grateful,  for  without  his  help  and  encouragement  this 
book  could  not  have  been  published. 

Eet  us  now  speak  a  word  for  the  men  who  have  made  the 
publication  of  this  book  possible  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
many  of  our  advertisers  have  helped  us  merely  to  express  their 
good  will  toward  the  institution.  Without  their  help  we  could  have 
done  nothing,  me  here  make  the  reguest  that  all  friends  of  the 
forest  Academy  show  appreciation  of  this  kindness  by  giving  the 
advertisers  the  first  chance  to  please.  Chey  will  do  the  rest, 
failure  of  a  local  man  to  advertise  is  the  same  as  a  statement  that 
he  does  not  care  to  serve  us. 


-  (Inc.)  Waynesboro,  Pat 

aw  Mill  Machinery - — 


handbook  of  trees 

(  Photo-descriptive) 

By  ROMEYN  BECK  HOUGH 

With  if,  one  unfamiliar  with  botany  can  easily  identify  the  trees.  — Melville  Dewey 
President  Vf.  Library  Association. 

Hie  m  *st  valuable  guide  on  the  subject  ever  published.  — SpVWgfield  Republican. 
"Extraordinarily  thorouph  and  attractive.  — N.  Y.  TllflCS. 

American  Woods 

Illustrated  by  Specimens 

By  ROMEYN  BECK  HOUGH 

Of  such  unique  val  ue  and  interest  that 
its  author  has  been  awa  rded  the  special 
Elliott  C  resson  Gold  Medal  by  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mou  nts  of  Woods  for  Microscope  and 
Mounts  of  Woods  and  Views  of  Typical 
Trees,  their  Leaves,  Flowers,  Fruits. 
Barks,  etc.,  for  Lantern. 

For  further  information  address 

ROMEYN  B.  HOUGH  CO.,  Box  12,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


W.  H.  SMITH 

For  a  Nice  Cool  Drink 


B1  oom  Brothers 


CONFECTIONS 

High  grade  Chocolates 
not  to  be  excelled 

52  WEST  MAIN  ST. 


You  can  save  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  if  you  buy  men's  and 
young  men  s  furnishings, 
ladies  coats,  suits,  dry 
goods  and  notions  at 

Bloom  Brothers 

Chambersburg  &  Waynesboro 
Penna. 


THE  VALLEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

Total  Assets  Over  $1,500,000.00 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $400,000.00 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BANK 

GEO.  H.  STEWARD.  Preset  M.  C  KENNEDY.  V,ce  President 

JOHN  R.  ORR,  Vice  Preaident  FRED  B.  REED, Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

C.  A.  Raff  C,  Price  Speer  Irvin  C.  Elder  C.  M.  Davison  A.  L.  Sberk  J.  R.  Rutbrauff 


CORBETTS 

RESTAURANT 

Books,  Pictures,  Newspapers, 
Magazines.Drawing  Instruments, 
Stationery,  Fountain  Pens,  Card 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Regular 
Dinner  our  Specialty. 
Lunches  at  All  Hours. 

Engraving  &  Athletic  Goods. 

WILLIS  A.  HESS 

Cor.  Main  and  Potomac  Ave. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA. 

26  W.  Main  St. 

WAYNESBORO,  PA. 

JOHN  J.  MILLER 

Shoes ,  Hats,  Furnishings , 
Trunks,  Umbrellas,  Etc, 

Brown  &  Miller 

The  Grocers 

Odd  Fellows  Bldg.  33  E.  Main  ST- 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Dr.  S.  B.  THOMAS 

Dr.  Henry  Frantz 

Office  Hours  ’P.m. 

7-8:30  P.  M. 

Dentist 

86  West  Main  Street 

113  West  Main  Street 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

OUR  $5  FIELD  GLASSES 


are  a  necessary  adjunct  for  all  Foresters; 
with  these  glasses  you  can  study  Forest 
Growth  on  Mars  and  other  distant  planets 
:  :  :  :  :  with  ease.  :  :  :  :  : 


JEWELER  LUDWIG 

of  Chambersburg  says  so. 


DISSTON  BRAND  GOODS 

including  many  things  for 
FORESTRY  WORK 

PRUNING  SAWS 

largest  variety  of  Hand  and  Pole  Pruners 
made 

CROSS-CUT  SAWS 

used  in  all  the  largest  lumber  camps  of  the 
world 

HANDY  KIT 

Comprises  from  three  to  six  blades,  for  diff* 
erent  uses  adjustable  to  one  handle.  Carr¬ 
ied  in  compact  canvas  case 
Circulars  of  different  goods,  or  complete 
catalog  free  on  request 
Write  for  Disston  Hand  Book  on  Saws. 


Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Office. 


Established 

1840 


Henry  Disston  &  Sons  Inc. 

Keystone,  Saw,  Tool  Steel  &  File  Works 

PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Seeds  for  Forestry  Purposes 


We  offer  a  most  complete  list 
of  both  Deciduous  and  Ever¬ 
green  Tree  and  Shrub  seeds 
for  forestry  purposes.  Seeds 
that  are  of  best  germinating 
quality.  Our  catalogue  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  varieties 
we  offer,  which  include  the 
best  and  most  rare  species 
Send  for  a  copy,  it  will  inter- 
:  :  :  est  you.  :  :  : 


Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons 

Wholesale  Nurserymen  and  Tree  Seedmen 

Dresher,  Penn.,  U.  S.  A. 


PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK 

BANKING  BY  MAIL 

An  account  may  be  opened  with  this  bank  with  a  deposit  of  a  few  dollars, 
and  you  can  send  the  amount  you  wish  to  deposit  in  the  form  of  a  check,  money 
order,  or  in  cash  by  registered  mail.  On  the  day  of  its  receipt  we  will  issue  you  a 
a  pass  book  with  credit  for  the  amount  of  your  deposit,  and  mail  it  to  you,  which 
will  be  a  receipt  for  your  money.  Assets  now  over  One  Million  Three  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars.  We  pay  Four  Per  Cent  compounded  in  our  Savings  Department. 

31  West  Main  Street  -  -  .  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


OTTO  KATZENSTEIN&CO. 

TREE  SEEDSMEN 

ATLANTA,  -  GEORGIA 


Seeds  of  American  and  Foreign 
Conifers,  Hardwood  Trees, 
Shrubs,  for  Forest  and  Nursery. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  REASONABLE  PRICES 

CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICTED. 


We  sell  to  the  Forestry  Boys  more  furnishings  than  any  other 
merchant  in  Waynesboro.  We  carry  a  complete  line  of  everything 
needed  for  correct  dress.  Let  us  show  you  what  we  have. 

H.  C.  CRISWELL 


Main  and  Potomac 


Waynesboro,  Pa. 


R.  L.  SHANK  &  BRO. 

'Dealer  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 

Feed ,  Corn ,  Oats,  Hay  and  Stra<w 


Automobiles  to  and  from  the  Sanatorium  or  other  points. 


fiTIVI 


For  Field — Wild  Fowl  or  Trap  Shooting- 
made  to  suit  any  requirement— 

Our  Hammerless  20  Gauge 
Repeater  No.  200 


“20  Gauge  From  Front  Sight  to 
Butt  Plate” 

The  limit  is  off— use  any  length  of  shell.  2k 
inch  for  small  birds— 2?  inch  and  3  inch  for 
ducks  or  clay  targets. 

See  Your  Dealer  about  STEVENS  20  Gaujje  Repeater 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  SOOS 
CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


DIEHL,  OMWAKE  &  DIEHL 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

HAY,  GRAIN,  FLOUR  AND  FEED, 
FERTILIZER,  CEMENT  AND  COAL 

Office  and  Warehouse  174-178  N.  M  am  St.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Branch  Houses :  Marion  Station,  Richmond,  Greencastle,  Culberton, 

and  East  Fayetteville. 


Distributor  of 

HIGH  GRADE  MEATS 

AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 


105  West  Market  Street,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

BOTH  PHONES 


COMPLETE  LIGHTING  PLANTS  FOR  YOUR  HOME 

SINGER-GEISER  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


HEADQUARTERS 

for  everything  electrical 
Bicycles  and  supplies 
Keys  and  house-numbering 
Repair  experts 

SERVICE  QUALITY 

ECONOMY 

Our  new  place  : 


Bell  Phone  221R 


5  &  7  NORTH  POTOMAC  AVENUE,  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


COMPETENCE  You  cannot  accumulate  a  competence  on  anybody’s 
-  nerve  but  your  own.  Our 

BANK  ACCOUNT  PLAN 

will  suit  your  present  needs  and  is  easily  adapted  to  future  contingencies. 

We  pay  3%  interest  compounded  semi-annually  on  Savings  Accounts,  and  you 
can  get  your  money  any  time  you  want  it. 

MAKE  OUR  BANK  YOUR  BANK 

farmers’  $  merchants’  Crust  Company 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

WALTER  K.  SHARPE.  President  D.  L.  GROVE,  Treasurer 


Purely  Mutual  Chartered  1835 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


OLDEST  CHARTERED  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Assets,  January  I,  1914  -  $66, 168,702.53 

Liabilities  ------  6 1,182,456.00 

Surplus  -----  4,986,246.53 

Seventy  years  of  honorable  dealing  with  its  policyholders  has  placed  the  New 
England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  front  rank  of  American  Life 
Insurance  Companies. 

JOHN  G.  McDOWELL,  District  Manager 

Chambersburg,  Penna. 


BROOME  &  MEEKIN 


Repairing,  Cleaning  and  Pressing  Full  Dress  Suits  to  Hire 

104  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET, 

Both  Phones  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


©Ij?  lank  of  UaijnpBhorn 


Appreciates  and  Protects 
Its  Customers. 

It  pays  4%  Interest,  Com¬ 
pounded  Semi-Annually. 


Its  aim  is  to  render  efficient, 
prompt  and  satisfactory 
service,  and  give  every¬ 
one  a  “square  deal.”  The 
Golden  Rule  in  Business. 


WHEN  IN  WAYNESBORO 
VISIT  THE 

'IT' 

THEATRE 

Where  only  the  largest  and  best 
Photo -Plays  are  shown. 

S.  A.  Buhrman 


J.  S.  STEVENSON,  D.  D.  S. 

M.  L.  HEEFNER,  D.  D.  S. 

Drs.  STEVENSON 
and  HEEFNER 

DENTISTS 

WAYNESBORO,  -  -  PA. 


Points  of  excellence  to  be  found 
at  the 

STAR 

THEATRE 

THE  wonderful  mirror  screen  upon 
which  we  project  our  pictures,  a 
Powers  No.  6  Camerograph,  su¬ 
perior  plan  of  ventilation,  fire-proof 
booth,  four  large  exit  doors,  electric  fans, 
and  the  latest  and  best  pictures  procura¬ 
ble.  POLITE  AND  COURTEOUS 
TREATMENT  TO  PATRONS, 
ESPECIALLY  LADIES. 

COLLINS  BUILDING 
Center  Square,  Waynsboro,  Pa. 


DR.  WILLIAM  G.  SCHULTZ 


PHYSICIAN 


SURGEON 


Office  Hours:  Until  10  a.  m.,  12  to  2 
p.  m.,  6  to  9  P-  m. 

WAYNESBORO,  -  -  PA. 


Prof.  H.  A.  NIEDENTOHL 

We  have  the  exclusive  agency  for 

THE  EMORY  SHIRT 

Society  Dancing  Deportment 

Physical  Culture 

Dramatic,  Stage  and  Fancy  Dancing 

SCHLOSS  BROS,  and  the  famous 

ALFRED  BENJAMIN  and 

WASHINGTON  CLOTHES 

<5*3 

Academy: 

22  S.  GRANT  STREET 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

LYONS 

Clothier  and  Furnisher 

58  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Beck  &  Benedict 

S.  A.  Huber  Sons 

Ifoatrbware 

Wholesale  and  Retad 

IMPLEMENTS 

HARNESS 

Cement  and  Terra-cotta  Pipe 

LAWN  MOWERS  and 

REFRIGERATORS 

(Srocertes 

©asters 

Jfisb  anb 
Obrobuce 

®) 

Wayne  Building 

WAYNESBORO,  -  PA. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

CLOTHING 


FURNISHINGS 


SHOES  TRUNKS  and  BAGS 

WAYNESBORO.  PA. 


Gift’s  music  Store 

108  West  Main  Street,  Waynesboro,  Pa 

KIMBALL  PIANOS,  the  Artiste's  favorite 
WHITNEY.  HINZE  and  other  makes 

Edison  Phonographs,  Sheet  Music,  Strings  of  al* 
kinds,  and  *  verything  that  is  kept  in  a 
first  class  music  store 

HONEST  PRICES  EASY  TERMS 

TUNING  AND  REPAIRING 

The  one  house  that  stands  for  quality 

UPTON  V.  GIFT.  Proprietor 


A.  L.  SHERK 

Duxbak  Sportsman  6  Clothing  and  Kamp-it 
Outing  Clothing 

Harness  and  Horse  Blankets 

HARDWARE.  PAINTS  AND  GLASS 

Pipe  Fittings 

Corner  MAIN  &  QUEEN  STS. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Address  :  General  Office  and  Factory 

108  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Manufacturers  of  Jewelry  and  Stationery 
Emblematic  Jewelry,  Class  Pins,  Rings, 
Fraternity  Goods.  Athletic  and  Prize  Medals 
in  Stock  and  special  design.  Trophy  Cups. 
Plaques,  etc.  i-'pecial  designs  and  estimates 
furnished  on  request.  Correspondence  in¬ 
vited. 

Department  of  Stationery  and  engraving 

Commencement  Announcements 
Wedding  .Stationery  and  Die  Stamped 
Writing  Paper 


tEbe  nmolf  Store 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

We  cordially  invite  tbe  State  Forestry  Boys  to  visit  our  stores 

CHAMBERSBURG  AND  MONT  ALTO 

We  handle  tbe  most  up-to-date  line  Made-to-measure  Suits. 

MENS  FURNISHINGS,  HATS,  TRUNKS 
SUIT  CASES  AND  BAGS 

Spalding  s  Baseball  and  Tennis  Goods 

THE  WOLF  STORE,  m.  h.  rehrig,  Proprietor 


CHARLES  H.  ELDON 


Both  Phones 
Established  1881 


taxidermist 


331  WEST  FOURTH  ST.,  Williamsport  Pa. 


WAYNESBORO 

CANDY  KITCHEN 

Skaves  &  Proferes 


Personal  attention  given  to  the  mounting 
of  Birds,  Animals,  Deer,  Elk  and  Moose 
Heads.  The  skins  of  Furred  Animals 
tanned  by  a  moth-proof  process. 

The  making  of  Mats,  Rugs,  Robes,  and 
Ladies  Furs  a  specialty. 

Work  done  in  first  class  style.  Small 
Birds  and  Animals  may  be  sent  by  mail. 


Wholesale  and  Retail 


Confectionery,  Chocolates  and 
Bonbons 

34  EAST  MAIN  STREET 


My  best  recommendation  is  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  patronized  me. 


Waynesboro,  Pa. 


4%  DEPOSIT  YOUR  SAVINGS  WITH  4% 


Mail  to  the  bank  $10.00  per  month  and  in  ten  years  you  will  accumulate 
$1474.83. 

Try  it  and  you  will  agree  that  it  is  better  than  life  insurance. 

A  safe  National  Bank  that  pays  four  per  cent  interest  is  to  be  preferred  to  doubt¬ 
ful  investments. 

-  OFFICERS 

D.  S.  HESS,  President  EZRA  FRICK,  Vice  President 

W.  H.  GELBACH,  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

Ezra  Frick  D.  S.  Hess  Dr.  D.  B.  Snivley  C.  E.  Besore 

Frank  Barnett  L.  D.  Gilbert  Val.  Smith  W.  H.  Manns 

D.  Norris  Benedict  A.  O.  Frick  Dr.  W.  H.  Brosius 

4%  C.  C.  McKown  J.  S.Stevenson  4% 


M.  ELDEN  &  SONS 


DEALERS  IN 


Notions,  Groceries,  Shoes  and  General 

Merchandise 


Mont  Alto,  Pennsylvania 


Good  Shoes,  Trunks,  Traveling  Bags, 
Suit  Cases,  Fine  Leather  Goods,  Hats, 
^  CJ  Hosiery,  Umbrellas  ^  ^ 

Special  Orders  for  High  Cut  and 
Forester  s  Shoes  Filled  Promptly 


W.  Britton  Kell 

C.  V.  Telephone  44  29  S.  Main  Street 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


cuqqetts  Gwco&ii&i 

Have  a  flavor  all  their  own;  every  taste 
leaves  a  longing  for  "just  one  more.” 

80c  Lb. 

TOILETS,  TOOTH  BRUSHES 
TOOTH  POWDERS,  HAIR 
BRUSHES,  COMBS, 

SOAPS,  ETC. 

C.  F.  SWARTZ,  Druggist 

WAYNESBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  'fexaJUL  Stores 

||gf  =;m».  v  ia— 


J.  H.  MAYER 

TONSOR1AL 

PARLOR 

RAZORS  HONED 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 

Under  Hotel  Werner 


116  West  Main  Street 


Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania 


H.  J.  BARE 

JEWELER  AND  OPTICIAN 

Full  line  of  Jewelry  and  Watches 

Repairing  of  all  kinds 

60-62  W.  MAIN  STREET 

{^Waynesboro,  Pa. 

J.  F.  KNEPPER 

Fashionable 

merchant  Cai  lor 

9  NORTH  POTOMAC  AVE. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

%  £.  Blood 

Shoe  Repairing 

Rear  of  60  MAIN  ST. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

3.iU-$tanbaugb$$on 

SHOE  REPAIRING 

Mail  Orders  and  New  Work  a 
Specialty 

Higb-grade  Shoe  Findings 

106  EAST  KING  STREET 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

PURE  DRUGS  TOILET  REQUISITES 
ANSCO  CAMERAS  AND  FILMS 

Belle  Mead  Sweets — the  truly  pure  food 
Candy 

Mail  Orders  attended  to  promptly 

Miller’s  Pharmacy 

N.  HARRISON  GROVE.  Manager 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

“GET  IT  AT  MILLER'S” 

Dr.  E.  W.  HITESHEW 

DENTIST 

Rooms  308  and  310 

TRUST  CO.  BUILDING 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Uleikert  $  Crouse 

BUTCHERS 

Fresb  and  Salted  Meats  and 
Country  Produce 

85  POTOMAC  STREET 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Dr.  Jf.  Barr  Snively 

Physician  and  Surgeon 
COLLINS  OFFICE  BUILDING 

Center  Square 
WAYNESBORO.  PA. 

OFFICE  HOURS.  8-10.  1-2.  7-9 

WANTED — Everyone  to  ma  ke  a  lot  of  noise.  Apply  to 
Wm.  Erdman  Montgomery,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

WANTED— An  audience.  No  recommendations  required. 
Any  kind  will  do  Bussy  Woof  desires  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  on  “  Socialism. 


SAVE  OUR  NATIVE  BIRDS 

Get  Mr.  Dodson  s  New  Book  about  Birds — It  19  tree. 

Don  t  you  want  bird  friends  living  about  you —  Bluebirds,  Wrens,  Martins,  Swallows? 
You  can  win  back  our  Native  Song  Birds  by  putting  out  Dodson  Bird  Houses.  Thousands 
of  these  houses  all  over  Ametica  are  inhabited  by  birds. 

Mr.  Dodson  builds  20  different  Houses,  Feeding  Tables.  Shelters  and  Baths,  all  for 
Native  Birds.  Prices  $1.50  to  $70.  Among  the  most  popular  are  : 

The  Dodson  Automatic  Feeding  Table  for  Birds.  Price,  with  8-foot  pole,  $6; 
all'copper  ro  of,  $7.50  Size  24x22x12  inches. 

The  Dodson  Great-crested  Flycatcher  House.  Price  $3;  with  all  copper  roof, 
$4.  Size  15x11x8  inches. 

The  Dodson  Bluebird  House.  Solid  oak,  cypress  shingle  roof,  copper  coping. 
Price  $5.  Size  21  inches  high,  16  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Dodson  Tree-Swallow  House.  Size  12x14x9  inches.  Price  $3;  with 
all-copper  roof,  $4. 

The  Dodson  Cement  Bird  Bath.  32  inches  high,  basin  34  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Dodson  Wren  House.  Solid  oak,  cypress  shingle  roof,  copper  coping.  Price  $5 

The  Dodson  Purple  Martin  House.  Three  stories  ;  26  rooms  and  attic.  Over¬ 
all,  44x37x31  inches.  Price  $12  ;  with  all-copper  roof  $15.  All  prices  are  f.o.b.  Chicago* 

Get  rid  of  EngL-h  sparrows!  They  are 
enemies  of  our  native  birds,  bet  out  a  Dodson 
Spa  rrow  Trap. 

The  Dodson  sparrow  traps  are  catching 
thousands  of  spa r rows  all  over  America.  Get 
one;  banish  the  pest  that  drives  away  song 
birds.  The  Dodson  Sparrow  Trap  is  of 
strong  wire,  elec'rically  welded  ;  needle-points 
at  mouths  of  two  funnels.  Price  $5,  1.  o.  b. 

Chieago. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  721  Security  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

(Mr.  Dodson  is  a  Director  of  the  Illinois  Audubon  Society.) 


The  Leader  in 


VAL.  SMITH 

Styles 


One  Price,  Cash 


Exclusive  at  this  store  : 

TAYLOR  MADE-TO-MEASURE  SUITS 

STETSON,  PACKARD,  RED  WING  SHOES 

EMERY  SHIRTS  SILVER  COLLARS 

STYLE,  QUALITY,  PRICE  are  always  in  your  favor  in  our  Men’s  Store 


A  STACK  OF  EXPERIENCE 


t'OR  a  number  of  years  this  Company  has  made  a  specialty  of 
College  Engravings.  Each  year  showing  an  increase  in  the 
contracts  handled,  and  each  year  has  added  to  our  experience  and 
knowledge  in  the  special  requirements  of  this  class  of  work. 


This  Experience  is  at  your  service.  Coupled  with  it  is  our 
reputation  for  Fair  Dealing,  Prompt  Service,  High  Quality 
of  Work  and  Reasonable  Prices. 


The  above  illustration  shows  only  a  part  of  the  beautiful  and  well 
known  books  for  which  we  have  furnished  the  engravings  in  the 
past. 


Write  us  NOW  for  a  list  of  managers  for  whom  we  have  done 
work  this  year,  and  to  whom  we  invite  you  to  refer  Also  ask 
for  our  proposition  for  next  year. 


The  Northern  Engraving  Company 

COLLEGE  ENGRAVERS 
CANTON  OHIO 


The  Champlin  Press,  makers  of  this  book,  print  College  Catalogs, 

Annuals,  Views  Bulletins  and  Calendars,  than  any  other  print-shop.  Our 
"COLLEGE  ANNUAL  GUIDE"  for  Editors  and  Managers,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  work  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It  describes  our  complete 
system  for  economizing  in  time  and  expense  V  rite  for  samples,  prices 
and  references.  Established  1893.  Assets  $90,000.00. 
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